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For with G. D. — to be absent from 
the body, is sometimes (not to speak 
it profanely) to be present with the 
Lord. At the very time when, per-i 
sonaUy encountering thee, he passes 

on with no recognition or, being 

stopped, starts like a thing surprized 
— at that moment, reader, ha is on 
Mount Tabor — or Parnassus — or co- 
sphered with Plato — or, with Har- 
rington, framing €€ immortal com- 
monwealths " — devising some plan of 
amelioration to thy country, or thy 

: species peradventure meditating) 

some individual kindness or courtesy,' 
to be done to thee thyself, the return- 
ing consciousness of which made him 
to start so guiltily at thy obtruded 
personal presence. Xx.xXv 
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▲M obliged, bj way of introduction to the follow- 
W% work, to use more words than may at first 
agpear prudent, and to say more of myself than is 
agreeable to a modest man. But some occasions 
justify a few freedoms. Headers and writers should 
meet on fair ground, lest, to use the language of 
the courts, notwithstanding replications and pleas, 
the parties, after all, should not join issue. An 
introduction fairly stated, and properly received, is 
joining issue between reader and author, who are in 
the place of plaintiff and defendant After a little 
previous statement, the cause will go on regularly, 
however it may finally terminate : and with respect to 
myself, I think there are reasons, which justify the 
* following address : so I shall venture to transgress in 
the outset of my work, to prevent my being misun- 
derstood in the progress. 

As in the world there are some wits,— -such, at least, 
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as would be thought wits — who are really dull men, 
the reverse of men of genius — so are there would- 
be-thought patrons, sorry self-seekers, the reverse of 
friends. - Such-like-wits and such-like-patrons must 
permit me to say, I am not addressing them. Of 
such it would be folly to solicit what they have not to 
bestow, and what they cannot exercise ; favour, and 
candour, and a right judgment. But I address men 
of reflection and of intellect, and who have more of 
genius and wit, too, than mere pretenders : and as 
some such men, I know, will be among my reader^ 
it is of such I request now to give me a patient hew* 
ing : should a small portion of the considerate public 
indulge me with their attention, too, your would-be- 
thought wits, and would-be-thought patrons, may be 
safely left to their own self-deceptions and self-im- 
portance. 

An ancient Greek philosopher compared the whole 
of human life to the letter upsilon, which answers 
to our-Y. The earlier part he represented by the 
straight line, before its declining to the right hand or 
to the left. This was the course of simple innocence, 
and unembarrassed ease. But he supposed there 
was a period, when the mind took a turn, and that, 
according as the direction was then made, would be 
the bias, which prompted the course, and which de- 
termined the character, of the future man. 
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Our academical tutors are accustomed to make 
their calculation — it is a commendable prudence — 
from the years spent in college : andj though we can- 
not reckon from them as invariable axioms, we may 
appeal to them as reasonable postulates ; for our incli- 
nations and our future propensities, our more flatter- 
ing hopes, or our more dreary prospects, our sum of 
happiness or misery, all that permanently fixes our 
fortune, can be' frequently traced to early studies, as 
being generated by academical predilections, or acade- 
mical aversions. If individuals escape their influence, 
and, by any sublimation or precipitation of mind, in 
future life, either rise above, or sink below, expecta- 
tion, yet the bulk will obey the original impulse— 
they keep going as they first went : — and we trace 
the early bias to the latest period of their exist- 
ence. 

I speak' with certainty for myself. Some of iny 
friends, had I never mentioned Cambridge, would 
have been able to trace me through my many wan- 
derings in the following pages, to that plade : and I, 
who know best my own pursuits, consider them but 
as the determination given to my thoughts at a parti- 
cular period. This determination was given at Cam- 
bridge : and with a more agreeable plausibility, and a 
more reasonable conviction, I deduce any enlargement 
of . my thoughts, and the dominion of more powerful 

a3 
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affections, to my faaviqg been at Cambridge, than 
did the ancient astrologers the inferior accident* «f 
terrestrial beings, to the superior motions of the hea- 
venly feedie*. 

I do not mean to enter on- the minutiae of state- 
ment, nor the- formality of explanation ; these would 
be out of place here : I mean only to say, that fol* 
lowing myself downward*, through a variety of 
engagements, of studies, of pleasures, and friend- 
ships in later life, I perceive they have been under 
a considerable influence, a predisposing approuma* 
tfbn, a sort of destined aspect, from my ruling star, 
when at Cambridge. 

There are those, well acquainted with some of the 
evolutions of my life, unfolded to them, in a locg 
course of acquaintance, or made out by themselves, 
through some acquaintance with my writings and 
movements, who were inclined to over-rate them. 
They have frequently suggested that such events, with 
suitable observations, if carefully collected, and judi- 
ciously arranged, would possess enough of literary 
variety, with enough of eccentricity and singularity, to 
answer some purpose of public amusement or instate* 
tipn. This was their opinion ; and they added, as a 
spur to my indifference, that awork, formed out of such 
materials, would certainly prove (and that easily it 
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might bare proved) the best literary specnfation, in 
wfcich I had ever engaged. 

On the importance of such private kistory> itwdnld 
have been arrogant in me to entertain die same 6pi~ 
•ion. What I thought, I expressed* I eouAd tftft 
allow myself to over-rate studies, which, though often 
pleasing, and disinterested, and ardent, had been too 
desultory, often dissatisfactory, and frequently inter- 
rupted ; to boast of connexions, which, though in * 
series of years, numerous and various, and highly re- 
spectable, may have been, sometimes, only occasion*^ 
and transient, and partial ; or to magnify occurrences 
which, though commonly interesting to me, and 
sometimes not useless to others, had generally passed 
in a private sphere : such was my judgment But 
at length, as years advanced, and I still heard the 
same matter urged, I determined to compromise the 
matter thus : 

In most periods of my life I had a fondness for 
poetry. It* was an early fit ; and if at times it has 
stopped, it has always broken out again, like a river 
running under ground. Upon various occasions I 
had composed pieces, to which my situation gate 
birth, my friendships gave feeling, and my studies 
gave propriety ; or which referred to some previous 
occurrences in my life. Some were mere amuse- 
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ments, fillips to my severer thoughts in retirement ; 
others have, I own, been amongst my severest stu- 
dies. Some have been my travelling companions, 
that entertained me, and beguiled the hours on my 
rural excursions, and were written when I was as 
serious, as, I hope, I seem to be ; others, when I 
was disposed to trifle, and was as gay as the lark. 
Sometimes when I wanted a consoler 1 consoled my* 
self, or rather found one in the poet's ever good 
friend, the muse ; and sometimes from a desire to 
sooth others, out of my little cruise of consolatories I 
gave a little, where I thought it would be acceptable: 
whether from too little thought, or wit — for persons 
may become writers from either motive — I always 
found reasons for writing, both in verse and prose : 
jrad among these have been the usual inducements 
which have prompted others, except it might be a 
desire to grow rich, or foraging for patrons. 

To such pieces, then, I was determined, with the 
little portion of magic 1 had in me, to give a being 
and form, mingled and confused, as they were, in the 
chaos of my own numerous papers; 01 dispersed, as 
by the winds, in various periodical publications. I 
thought that such as had any curiosity concerning me, 
might, from some such a systematic edition of my 
poetical writings, receive a little gratification ; and 
that a professed self-biography in prose, would be 
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too solemn an undertaking, and extremely hazardous; 
and that a soii^of Poetico-Memoriale would, though 
not so plausible, . be better adapted to my own feel- 
ings. I knew I possessed ample materials, a jumble 
of good and bad feelings, like the life of man ; and I 
recollected there was a life of Horace, composed out. 
of his poems. • 

But/ not to seem too fond or confident of my con- 
ceits, after giving a sort of life to many, I shall lay 
them quietly in their graves. Such, however, was 
my design in engaging in the present attempt ; and 
I have endeavoured to put it into execution in the 
following manner, 

A first volume of my poems was printed in 1792. 
In the preface were stated some circumstances, which, 
as motives, revived an early propensity ; that some 
of the poetical sketches were made at the pleasant 
rural seat of a friend not far from Cambridge; 
others as relaxations from studies, and in agreeable 
excursions, often in company with a friend, in its 
vicinity ; both learned academics, and well known at 
the time in the university. As to myself, though I 
had somewhat abated in attachment to my first 
mistress, Poetry, and became married to. another, 
yet I now consented to retain them both : and of 
both together I might say what Cowley says of his 
poetry alone ; " that it was, in prejudice, ia **.«- 
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"9u4 of thoee more profitable matches which I 
" might have made among the richer fences j" e# I 
tart of «o profits, nor privileges, nor honours from 
that fkoe. Following my own studies and speculfc* 
dons rather than the regular literature of oar Acade- 
itria, I hove no right to complain, if I obtained from 
my Alma Mater no particular endearments; more 
particularly, as from considering that state of things 
settled by Qtieen Elizabeth and James I. as the Uni- 
versity, (so we are accustomed to consider k) I ba*§ 
proved myself no very dutifat son since. 



But what then ? Poetry personifies and embodies 
forms in her own way, and can make Alma Mater* 
to her own taste. So I made a university of my own, 
cMrposed of a few academics, from whom I received 
Dimerous civilities, and to whose friendship I was 
modi indebted. These were my Alma Mater. 
These, with other friendships, will account for my 
Cambridge attachments ; and why, though I, perhaps, 
thought more with Milton* upon some Cambridge 
matters, I felt more with Cowley. 

My occasional residence, and frequent visits, both in 
the towns of Cambridge and Oxford, in after-life, have 
kept my old affections alive. So that Cowley had not 



* Vide Milton's Latin Poems. 
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ft more powerful charm to hold him to Cftttfbridg*, 
than I have ; for I have always found, that persdtui 
regards and literary pleasures, form a bond of union 
equally strong, as any considerations which are 
usually attached to academical life. My affedttan*, 
then, may have in them something romantic, being pud 
to an ideal lady, like those paid to my padlocked lady; 
(vol. i. p. 165) but if romantic, they have been impas- 
sioned ; and if disinterested, they have been sincere. 

Feelings of a similar kind have often attached me, 
also, to other spots. For poetry, like love, easily 
rivets one to places. Sometimes I have been in 
regular engagements, or settled residences, in different 
parts of England; and sometimes a great rover 
through England, Scotland, and Wales : at one time 
in ben) of some atdent pursuit ; at another, in the 
way of humouring some prevailing fancy ; sometimes 
when disposed to love, and sometimes when disposed 
to bate; sometimes when inclined to praise, and 
sometimes when inclined to satirise ; but generally in 
sober earnest. I fear I have said too much of these 
matters on former occasions ; I, therefore, say the less 
now. Those at all acquainted with my writings or 
with me, will know my meaning. It may be traced 
in my volume of poems printed in 1792; in my 
poems of 1801 ; and in my poems and critical essays 
printed in 1802. Some traces are left in my Poet's 
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Fate, ancTPrologue and Epilogue to lgnoramu* ; but 
mare, in some prose compositions. 

None of my poetical volumes being now before, the 
public, and what I hinted above having been urged on 
my attention, I formed, at .my leisure, my determina- 
tion; which- was, from my poems to collect some 
few pieces, out of all my volumes ; to corrector alter . 
them as might seem expedient, and with various other 
effusions, none of which had appeared in my former 
volumes (making a far greater part of the whole) to 
print them in four volumes. Thus proceeding from 
Cambridge, and Oxfprd, to, Scotland, in all. of which 
I have been occasionally engaged somewhat seriously, 
I embodied a few of my better feelings. One waa. 
meditated on the Welsh coast ; that in vol. i. p. 68 n 
and so I wiqh it. to be stated by the reader. 

Iceland and Camden, our English antiquaries, both 
had a poetical turn. The former wrote a Latin. 
poem, sufficiently long, entitled Cantio Cygnea,* 
describing, a family of swan? swimming down the 
river Thames, from Oxford to Greenwich, and com- 
memorating each place as they passed along. Poetry 
is a pleasing relaxation amidst more serious studies ; 
and the only danger is, that it should detain the mind . 
too long. But to me, I own, it has been like my 

• Leland's Itinerary, vol. ix* 
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natural food ; and though sometimes it may. have left 
behind an. indifference, and retarded me in other 
pursuits, it has not seldom given a new flow to my 
spirits, and strengthened me for more sober inquiry. 

To return, then, to my narrative — My introductory 
poem is a child of the same fancies as those already 
mentioned. What I said then, I need not repeat : 
but my address to Mysta (vol. i. p. 3.) requires a 
word of commentary. These visionary thoughts, then, 
awakened some agreeable recollections, and real feel- 
ings, as, indeed, most visions will, by letting thorn take 
their own course, and gradually lead up to their mean* 
ing. From traverse sailing they take to plane ; and, if 
we sit but quiet, and grow not impatient, after much 
roving at sea, they will, without the least foundering, 
or exciting any ajpm, strike up to tern* firma. 

Thus in my Dreams of Pindus, whether I recalled 
to mind (perhaps, at different times, I might recall 
each of them) my old friend, Mr. Edward Williams, 
the Welsh bard ; Mr. Thomas Maurice, the author of 
the Indian Antiquities, and the History of Hindostan ; 
Mr. Thomas Taylor, the Platonist ; the late Mr. 
Amos Cottle, the translator of the Edda; or Mr. 
Robert Southey ; still I felt within the sphere of friend- 
ship, as though I heard a voice hailing me to land, 
after my aerial voyage. For as, in different periods 
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of those profound crack-teeth words of the gramma- 
rians, tetrameter, catalectic, acatalectic, brachuca- 
talectic, hypercatalectic, and the like. For though 
metrical proportions have allowedly their reasons, 
like other proportions, yet nature took precedence of 
art ; and to the usages of nature, art gave the force 
of principle, and the authority of law. What had 
been always felt and experienced, was thus clearly 
ascertained, and regularly established. The science 
of numbers (like the enamelling of metals) gives 
fire and colowy grace and harmony, both- to die 
cadences of verse, and the proportions of prose.* 



* The Greeks, it is well known, applied the science of i 
ben to both. Many years ago I meditated a translation ef 
Dipnysius's Treatise on the Structure of Language, and of Ms> 
tarch's on the way of hearing or of understanding the poeta, 
The latter I nearly finished for a work that was then meditated 
by some literary gentlemen, a translation of Plutarch's Moral 
Treatises; and, that design having been relinquished, I also re- 
linquished mine. But that Dionysius's treatise should never ' 
have been translated into English, is matter of great surprise; 
it being the basis of all that has been written, and well written, 
on the subject of numbers in reference to prose, by Mr. Harris, 
Dr. John Geddes, Mr. Say, Mr. John Mason, and others. 

Few editors have published the Greek tragedians and lyric 
poets, without going formally into the question of their metres. 
The learned.Dr. Charles Burney has lately exemplified them by 
the metres of JSse^Ios, and Bishop Lowth and. Sir William Jones 
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It is probable, therefore, that all my metres will 
not answer even' one's expectations, nor do I wish 
them. It is more my wish, that my feelings should 
be in unison with the heart. But of some critical, 
prosodical arrangements, hereafter : I must avow a 
conviction now, that we have few single volumes of 
smaller poems, which in their metres have attempted 
more variety, and which, at the same time, have 
preserved something of a regular melody. 

Of two or three of my earlier poems, I have pre- 



have said as much on the Hebrew and the other Asiatic metres, 
as the subject, would, probably, admit of. Oar Saxon ancestors 
were very little acquainted with numbers, as Mr. Turner has 
shewn. And Godofred Hermann, the German critic, (who hs* 
himself written a copious critical treatise, de Metris Poetarum 
Gracorum et Romanorum) goes the length of saying that no 
writer has unfolded the laws of number. 

It is certain* that it was long after poetry had reached great 
excellence in England, that the science of numbers had been 
attended to by our critics. But of late years it has been con. 
sidered ; and to two imperfect essays printed by me in a period- 
ical work many years ago, I subjoined a short incomplete list 
of such writers as had treated on the subject in reference to 
English poetry. Others have since followed, and they, I hope, 
have succeeded better. Mr.Thelwail, I perceive, in a work 
just fallen into my hands, professes to handle the subject physio« 
logically. I shall endeavour to pay proper ' 'pect to all these 
theories in the proper place. 

b 
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Ill conclusion, there will be a Greek epistle ad- 
dressed to the late Dr. Askew, collector of classics 
and Greek MSS. — Lines to Dr. Parr — Greek lina 
on the death of Dr. Priestley — Latin epistle to Mr. 
Wakefield, on his editing Lucretius — Latin epistle 
to the late Mr. Dalzels, Greek Professor in the 
University of Edinburgh — Latin lines on the death of 
Dr. Adam, Rector of the High School, Edinburgh — 
Latin lines on the death of the late Dr. Raine, Master 
of the Charter-House ; of Mr. Jones late tutor 
of Trinity College ; and of Mr. Porson, Greek Pro- 
fessor in the University of Cambridge— Lines to 
Mr. Fuseli, on his Miltonic Gallery; to the late 
Mr. Opie, on Portrait Painting; to Mr. Cbristal, 
on Landscape painting ; Monody on the death of 
General Washington ; to Mr. Home Tooke, on the 
Diversions of Parley; Alfred, to Major 
Cartwright ; Monody on the death of Mr. Robinson; 
and of Mr. G.Morgan; Epistle to Mr. Aikin; and 
the shade of William Penn. 

From the above statement of my plan, readers will 
judge how far they may choose to encourage it. 
And so dismissing these matters entirely from my 
mind, for awhile, I close with an apology. The 
subject will, to some, appear trifling ; but to others, 
whom I wish to understand me, it will have a 
meaning* 
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In two or three former publications, I affixed no 
titles to people's names, nor on the subject of titles 
have I altered, my opinion. In conforming to cus- 
tom now, I do not abandon the principle. I need 
not inform some people how heartily I believe it 
still; and, metaphysically considered, I think titles 
untrue ; historically, that they are contrary to the 
practice of the most enlightened nations, the Grecians 
and Romans; politically, that they answer no valuable 
purpose to civil society; and scripturally, that they 
are contrary to the language both of the Old and 
New Testament : a sect who make this principle a 
bond of union, I greatly esteem ; for though reject- 
ing titles, they have proved themselves the friends of 
humanity and justice. Where I think it is not a 
mere surface of seeming friendship, I am always gra* 
titled in being called by my own plain name, George. 
But there may be a sort of consistency even in incon* 
sistency, and the light of heaven may lead astray. 
In rejecting alt titles from my writings, I should 
have held out on one side, this principle, that titles 
betray human infirmities; and on the other, that I 
belong to a particular sect : the first proposition, in 
jmy opinion, would have been true; and the latter 
false : so where I cannot glide with the brook, I swim 
with the stream. 

And here, at least, I bear some resemblance to 
Erasmus ; and I wish I resembled him in Qthet%\fct 
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he was a conformist ; yet, perhaps, the most inge- 
nious, and, in his studies, the most indefatigable wmj 
of his age. He thought of titles as I do,* and At 
reformers reproved him for his conformity, Rm«w 
censured them for their intolerance, and laughed it 
their bigotry : and Milton shewed they had also their 
share of prudent conformities, and worldly wisdom. 

In the preface to my poems of 1792, 1 have said, 
that some would probably smile to see a " duke and 
an impugner of dukes, a doctor of divinity and t 
quaker, in the same company/' And he who pleases 
may smile on still : for the reader will perceive I re- 
tain my old fashioned feelings ; and it is gratifying to 
me, to find they created no dislikes, and I believe 
will create none, in any liberal or good mind. Among 
the first who did me the honour to leave his name at 
my bookseller's, as a subscriber to my poetical 
writings, was the Bishop of Cloyne, a prelate of ac- 
knowledged learning and taste.f The late Chancellor 

* See his very hasty, but very admirable work^ de Conscri* 
bendis Epistolis : de Salutatione. 63, Ed. Lug. 

t I have, perhaps, more particular pleasure, in mentioning 
the Bishop of Cloyne, as having been classical tutor of Emanuel 
College while I was there : I need say nothing of his taste ia 
classical literature, and his acquaintance with British antiquities* 
Of the latter, however, ample specimens may be seen in Lyson's 
Magna Britannia, in Mr. Reynold's Iter. Brit, and in the notes 
of a translation of Richard of Cirencester's Treatise, De Situ 
Britannia;. 
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of the University of Cambridge generally honoured 
me by encouraging, as a subscriber, some former 
publications, and without my solicitation ; and I well 
know, from the channel through which it flowed, 
that I have been indebted to his benevolence on 
other occasions, though I had not the honour of his 
acquaintance. 

And, in conclusion, I must add, I have the pleasure 
to believe, that the encouragers of this work are men 
of upright views, who are not liable to be misled by 
others, but well qualified to follow a judgment of 
their own. This I mention, not so much by way of 
caution to my readers, as of congratulation to myself. 
For I am not ignorant of the friendly services which 
certain persons took some pains to render me, by 
misquotations from a former publication. But such 
as are disposed to be indulgent to my writings, will 
not, I am persuaded, listen to misrepresentations. I 
love freedom ; but I am no partisan : I feel a love 
and veneration for truth, and never have, and never 
will, make, what should be considered sacred, sub- 
servient to any paltry end : and if, from worthy book- 
sellers, kind friends, and a public as favourable as 
they shall deem my studies honourable or useful, I 
should meet with encouragement, I shall receive all 
the patronage I wish for, and all I have a right fa 
expect. 
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Being disposed to say little, I feel shame at htoq 
said so much : nor is this affectation : but my fried 
must take part of the blame, or rather the whol 
blame of this preface is theirs. Had they not btt 
importunate, 1 should never have been obtrusi* 
but I have, in part, yielded ;, they demanded a regi 
lar posy, and I present them with a few flowers. 

To others I must say, if any of my pursuits hai 
been from the kinder motives, they may be ' trace 
under art. 3. 4. in the list of hooks at the end. Ai 
biographical and bibliographical sketches in which 
may hereafter engage, will be almost entirely litem 
not involving an abdication of principles, yet: nekb 
entangled with private histories, nor warped by- par 
prejudice. I might refer to several specimens of b 
critical biography, and I once meditated to print thn 
of them in a volume by themselves.* Suffice it no 



* Those of Mr. Mason, the poet; of Dr. Farmer, Master 
Emanuel College, in the Annual Necrology for 1797 ; and 
Mr. Professor Person, in the Public Characters for 1801. 

I many years ago formed, in my own mind, the plan of a c 
tical biography, inclusive of remarks on books. Mr. Beloe I 
since published a work, entitled Anecdotes of Literature. T 
third volume Ioread with some attention, and much pleasnr 
the other volumes I have never looked into ( I do not say I ne? 
stall). No work of that extent (in 5 volumes) cap be suppos 
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to say, that Ihave been always accuistomed to travel 
/with some of my own books, and to have access to 
libraries : and, as I have kept memoranda, these are 
become very numerous ; and, what for me is very 
remarkable, all are preserved, and in sufficient order 
for my purpose. They would be of small use to 
. others ; to me they may render great service, if I have 
. a few years of health. 

, As I set off with pleasing recollections, I shall 
- close with a consolatory reflection ; which is, that 

- human life, through all our inquiries, affections, and 
J pursuits, is a course of habits, a succession of cir- 

^ cumstances, a system of causes and effects,* which 

to be without errors, nor do I profess to agree with Mr. Beloe 
in all his sentiments; but that third volume I found a very pleas- 
ing, useful work. 

♦ This simple, but grand, doctrine, the reader may see dis- 
cussed in a masterly'manner, by my ingenious friend Dr. Thomas 
Brown, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, in his Examination of Mr. Hume's doctrine of Cause 

- and Effect ; in which, while he confutes one part of a theory 
which has been too easily embraced, he has fully established 
another, which Ins been misunderstood or misrepresented. The 
same doctrine will soon be farther illustrated by the republication 
oT the work of a philosopher, whose talents (I speak it amidst 
strong convictions of his errors t in some points) eminently quali- 
fied 

1 Hobbes's Elementa Pbilosophica. 
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we cannot foresee, and which we cannot displace 
nice links of a mysterious chain ; parts of a gre 
universe, natural, regular, irresistible, uidiasolnbk 
not independent of power, but leading up to a pon 
that is incomprehensible, The Power of Deity, d 
utmost point to which religion or philosophy a 
reach. This reflection, and I would impress tl 
reader as well as myself, should awaken a feeling 
quiet magnanimity, which, while it overpowers o 
weaknesses, and moderates our despondencies, shod 
create, if not a total indifference, a calm enduraK 
to the praise or censure of beings, — if we fall in t 
way of either,— who are altogether constituted as i 
are, the creatures of circumstances, like as oursek 

fifed him to do justice to some important truths, and in the d 
elucidations of those truths, he is, perhaps, the guide of Hi 
who are considered as the best guides in our English Uniff 
lies, particularly Locke. The editor of the work, embrac 
those truths, will be the intelligent Mr. Philip Mallett, forme 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and from his edition of Bacc 
Advancement of Learning, there can be no doubt of its be 
edited in an agreeable and able manuer. 



ERRATA TO VOL. I. 

Page 6, 1. 12, for names, r. name 28, I. 9, for field-flower, r. fi 
11, notes, for lignantur, r. digna- flowers 

tur 29, 2, /or dank, r. drink 

20, notes, far Libertatum, r. Li- 352, 13,/or fairy, r. friar's; ai 
bertatem ; for sperant, r. so called 

spirant 165, notes, for Svoc, r * fiivoc 

206, 2,/orEdon, r. Eden 
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ODE I. 

livery nation has its peculiar Mythology or Fabulous History, 
and Mythology has been rendered subservient to each na- 
tion's particular poetry. Different writers have treated of 
some ancient opinions on this subject: but as the author 
alludes, in the following poem, to different mythologies, and 
the poetry of different nations, he is led to contemplate fhem 
under the form of visions* The Power (according to the 
Platonic philosophy, the Genius) that has controlled this 
destinies of his life, leads him to a great Instructress, who 
directs him to pursue a walk of poetry best adapted to his 
talents, and most according with his experience : and from 
his situation near Isis, the poetical river of Oxford, he is led, 
incidentally, to reprove such* writers as under-irate each 
others literary pursuits. ' 



INTRODUCTION. 

Yes, Mysta, yes — me much thy fables please* . ** 
Thy dreams of other days, and other clinies: : , -■.* 
For truths and kind affections with thy rhymes . 

Commix, inwoven, W£ll:-*r-be thipetq seize 

VOL. I. B 



* INTRODUCTION. 

The Poet's ground, the high ethereal way ; 

Mine the terrestrial walk : nor me hath age 
Yet chill'd, tho' stealing on ; and so I stray 
Into thy upper grounds, like palmer sage. 
Here let us kindly meet, and the world see, 
How friends may differ much, and yet may much agnt 

Me too thy Spenser pleases, and his song 
Lurfd me to Fairy- land : there I did meet 
King Arthur and St. George,* in convene sweet, 
. Of their achievements proud, and labours long, 
' And gentlest charities, and lineage high : 

From different lands they come, to different waji 
They go, yet come and go as friends ; so I, 
Thy reasonings heard, will now unfold what ftp 
My secret guide ;and.shpuldVt thou ask of me, 
Why he near Isis taught, I will explain to thee. 

V 

It was, because he knew in' early years, 
I bath'd my limbs in Camus, classic stream ; 
And that I might unthinking lightly deem 
Of those two kindred streams, his bright cotnpeen: 
For well my genius knew, in days of yore, 

How bookmen oft, rivals in pedant pride, 
Would over-rate each his own college lore. 
And each the others minstrelsies deride ; 
Hence oft to Isis now my steps he leads, 

To muse upon her banks, and tread her flowery mead 
■ i ■ ■ ■ i ■ ii. 

* Faj*t Qubkn, b. i» canto 9. 
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And there he taught me still that stream to lore, 
Wherein long since my young limbs laved Were; 
For that great Spenser, Milton, Cowley, there, 
Dryden and Gray, whilom were wont to rove, 
And were baptiz'd, as in some wizard stream ; 

And witt'd, too, I should ponder well and long, 
That Chaucer, of old British bards supreme, 
In Isis wash'd ; but that the Prince of Song, 
Immortal Shakespeare* Nature's fay'rite child, . 
IBath'd in no classic stream, but ranged the mountains 
wild. 
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The Dreams of Piiidus, and th' Aonian maids.— 

Pope's Messiah. 

IN that blithe season, when on every spray 
life lifts the fluttering wing, and warms each flower, 
In muse-frequented, fancy-colourM bower, 
Sleeps prisoner, lock'd in visions deep, I lay : 
Cherwell, fair river, flow'd the bower beside, 

Moistening the bank, as wont, with kisses sweet; 
While Isis pour'd along her silver, tide, 

Her kindred stream in kind embrace to meet : 
Ah ! thus, I cried, as now these streams combine, 
Might man with fellow-man in friendly union join. 

b2 
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The stately scin had left his mid-day throng 
And on the waters playM his sloping beam ; 
Silent awhile the feathered warblers seem, 
And faint with heat the daisied meadows shone. 
Soon as soft slumbers had ensnar'd my eyes, 

I heard a voice which spoke in accent strong: 
" Bright scenes shall rise successive : man be win 
And mark each shadowy form which glides aloof 1 
All is now still ; a lighter landscape shines, 
Of Nature's gayest green, of Beauty's softest lines. 

One Vision soon is past, when I behold 
A Power descend, that nine fair virgins led :* 
A glory beams from his ambrosial head, 

Bright are his eyes, his sandals shine with gold; 
Down his young form a golden vestment flows ; 
His golden harp with skill is aptly strung.f 



* Emblematical of Grecian poetry, as described by HeM 
by the author of the Orphic hymns, and by Callimaclms. 

f Ancient mycologists and poets describe Apollo as uu m 
mhtxtys young; and the frequent use of the term, gold, b* 
agreement with their representations. Hence in one of Cau* 

M ACHUS'S fivMfcS, 

Xgwt a T«"«roXXftM, to rnhrrwy n rtwiWfWtc, 
Hti Xvgn> to t akfXfJM to AuxTtor, «ts faptrpiy 
Xguff* *AI ?* Wih\a* noXv^gwoc y*i AoroXXwfc 

/That is, 

Apollo's golden robe, and golden fringe, 
His golden lyre, his Lycian bow, and quiver, 

Asa 
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And now with musings deep his visage glows,- 
While all around in mute expectance hung; 
But when the minstrel strikes the harmonic lyre, 
b at h igh- wrought raptures seize that sacred sister choir! 

What pencil may describe those virgins fair, 

Their mystic forms, their eyes ethereal light ? 

When poesy's and music's powers unite, 
Who may their many-mingling charms declare? 

These damsels now by turns responsive sing, 
Then wake in chorus, harp, and pipe, and lute, 

Sound the gay timbrels, shrill the cymbals ring, 
As different sounds their different genius suit. 
Thus Nature ever various loves to please, 
ft us from mixt forms calls forth her wond'rous harmonies. 

Their song was proud — of gods, and heroes brave ;• 
Of Jove loud-thundering,' and his awful queen ; 
And her that virgin rare, of sylvan mien ; 

And beauty's goddess, sprung from ocean's wave ; 



And golden sandals; a much-golden God 
Is Phoebus. 
Hence, too, Apollo is called, in a hymn in the Anthologia, 

——golden, golden-coloured, golden-darted; 

id in Pnocxus's fine Hymn to the Sun, he is addressed as 
riding a golden' rein, 

KXudi WVpG VMgOV CfiKTlXlU, X£VOVVli TfTAV* 

Hear, King of Mental Fire, thou gold-reiu'dTttasu 
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Nor less of her, the warrior, from whose eye 

Beams wisdom, gorgon-terrors from whose breait, 
Nor less of him, that God, the tempest high 
• Who lifts, or calms at will, its rage to rest; 
Of all who fill the empyreal plain, 
Or thro 9 the skies, earth, fire, and water, boundless reign.* 

Beside a : beech* listening with his rude throng, 
Hung .Orpheus, master of the melting lyre ; 
And near old Hesiod, and the vagrant sire, 
Blind Homer, who so rous'd th' heroic song, 
The glory of great Greece : others were, there, 
Bards, fam'd thro' Greece, still of illustrious 
name/, ... . . 

Some Roman, who those muses smiles wont shaft 
(Some now ingulph'd in time, unknown to fame) 
Foremost of whom, Ennius, of distant age, 
With Maro, polished bard, and with Lucretius sage* 

But quickly now successive to my view, 

Far different forms, and different scenes unfold, 
Suns empyrean-bright, and skies of gold, 

Hills ever green, and fields of heavenly hue ; 

Orphic Hymn, ad Musjbum* 
The noble train 
Of daemon forma, who fill th' aetherial plain ; 
Or live in air, in water, earth, or fire, 
Or deep beneath the solid ground retire* 
Mr. Thomas Taylor's Translation of the Hymns or 
Orpheus. 
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And far away, two wide extended streams,* . 
Sacred the names, and dear to eastern-lore ; 
(More stately move not in the poet's dreams) 
Roll their proud waves beside the silent shore, 
And hark ! a thousand songs to Mithra rise, 
Luxuriant as the fields, and glowing as the skies. f 

The rapturous notes fill every sacred bower, 
Till now, as slumbering, clos'd the eye of day : 
Then pour'd the nightingale his liquid lay, 
; Pereh'd on a branch beside his favourite .flower. 
And near that flower, his, eyes are glittering bright ; 

And near- $b$t. flower his iHrtes so wildly rove, 
As tho' his little breast with .fond, delight . 
Would 'break, for blooming Rosa was his love. 
Thou sweetest fltiwer, oh ! still thy stay prolong, 
Oh ! sweetest bird, still pour that soothing, melting song, J 

*.Tte Euphrates and Gauges. 

t Tips, and two following stanzas, describe the Asiatic poetry. 
How numerous the Arabic and Persian poets were, see Jones's 
Poes, Asiat. Specimen, cap. 19 ; and Monsieur Sacy's Arabic 
Poems, published at Paris, in three vols. That the Uebrews had 
their regular schools of the prophets, and that prophets were 
synonymous with poets, Vid. Lowth de Sacra Heb : Prsslect. 
xviii. Mithra is the same personage in the Persian mythology, 
as Apollo in the Grecian. Both have the same source, and are 
parU.of the same philosophy. See Analysis of ancient My- 
thology by Mr. Bryant, who, however, is not always good autho- 
rity on these subjects. In the third vol. of Mr.Thomas Maurice's 
Indian Antiquities, will be found a poetical address to Mithra. 

$ The fanciful loves of the Nightingale and Rose, are well 

known 
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Here gay, o'er wine, with each a dainty dame, 
Hafez and Sadi sat ; nor far away 
Rose Cassem, far renown'd for clastic lay^ 

And Abilola, bard of loftier name ; 

known to the readers of eastern poetry. Hafez, the most ck> 
gant of the Persian poets, has some beautiful odea on this ab- 
ject, and frequent allusion is made to them by such as units* 
the Asiatic writers. See on this subject, Jones. Spec Ajiat. 
Poet, pars priraam, cap. 4; and Disraeli's Rom amcks, p. Si 
The Persian poet, Hafez, in allusion to this pretty table, csfe 
himself a nightingale, and fancifully says, what the reader wi 
please to take in a humble version. 

I bear the nightingale's sweet name ; 

Would it then not be a shame, 

That bid in roses while I stretch along, 

The bird of spring should have no tender song ? 

I have not, in the text, made much allusion to the Asiaoe 
Mythology, as it bears an analogy to the Grecian already de- 
scribed. It consisted, like that, of deities in subordinate suc- 
cession of powers presiding over the elements, persontficatksf 
of those elements, and deifications of heroes. Over all, her 
ever, each Mythology held out a supreme, intelligent mind, I 
moving, ineffable first cause. The Chaldaic Oracles, as they 
are called, which, though not all genuine, yet, I doubt not, Dis- 
serve some fragments of ancient theology, (See Le Clerc*s edit 
of them at the end of his edition of Stanley's Hist, or 
Orient. Philosophy) shew this in regard to the ancient 
Chaldaeans ; Jamblichus has shewn the same (My st. .Egypt.) is 
regard to the Egyptians ; and nothing proves it more fully wfA 
respect to the ancient inhabitants of India, than the first book 
of the Institutes of Menu. Of the last description there are 

two 
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And he, that shepherd, who gave Israel law, 

And he who glorious ruVd, their tuneful king ; 
And such as taught in prophets schools, and saw 
Visions, and^wak'd inspired the mystic string, 
The first of whom, Isaiah, nor less he 
Who moralized in song, thro' the blest Araby. 

Now, as just rais'd from fiery surge, behold 
Beings, monstrous gods, by God and man accurs'd, 
Satan, arch-fiend, and Moloch, mad with thirst 
Of human blood, and Mammon gorg'd with gold ; ' 
And other forms, huge, hideous, hateful, base ; 

Gods once of Egypt, or Phoenicia's coast,* 
Or Syrias, with Belial's beastly race, 

Mail'd with dark panoply, a dreadful host ! * 
Furious as fiery storms from Etna rise, 
Which deluge all the land, and purple all the slpes. 

» ■ , L - 

two fine specimens (printed at the Clarendon press in 1770, and 
published by Mr.Uri;) one, an Arabic poem, de Religionia 
Sonnitica? principiis, sive verba Doctoris Andeddini AlnasaphP; 
the other Persian, per Doctorem Saadi Shiraritam. Bat in what 
are commonly called the mythologies of these nations, Apollo. 
Osiris, Orus, and Mithras, are undoubtedly the same per- 
sonages. 

* The above personages, who constitute so much of the ma- 
chinery of Miltom's Paradise Lost, were derived from the 
degenerated religious practices of those countries. See Para-' 
piss Lost, book first. Mr. Thomas Northmore also introduces 
the same machinery in his Washington, or Liberty Re- 
stored. 

b3 
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'Gainst Heaven's high King, I saw them waging war, 
I saw them plunged headlong to deepest hell ; 
I saw them plotting machinations fell, 
Plotting, tho' falTn, in Pandamonium far : 
And against whom those machinations vile ? 
'Gainst man, and his long feeble progeny. 
I saw the tempter give — with baleful smile ; 
I saw the tempted take the gift and die. 
Ah ! splendid horrors all ; but short their stay ; 
How like a thunder-storm, that growls, and dies away! 

Changed is the scene. — Now towering forms I view/ 

With limbs of giant size, they march along ; 

Loud they pour forth the hoarse prophetic song;t 

Bold is their front ; their eyes of sullen blue. 

Louder and louder bursts their martial strain, 

(Clash their rude shields responsive to the sound) 
As now embattling fierce, they scour the plain, 
Where grisly foemen groaning bite the ground* 

* What is here said, will be found applicable to what Tacit* 
remarks of the German nations in general ; but the particular 
tone of character, to the Catti, whose territory began near the 
Hercynean forest, the fiercest? yet most deliberate of all these 
northern nations. 

t They used to put their months to their shields, and raised a 
confused noise, terrible to their enemies, and considered by 
themselves, according to the tune, as prophetic of the event of 
the engagement: and they advanced thus, singing their verses, 
called Barditus, into battle. 

Tacitus de Mor. German, cap. 3, : 
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" Joy to the brave" — I hear the bardie cry ; 
" Shout, shout (the day is won) the song of victory 



And now the rites begin, dark groves among, 
Long consecrate in wood-crown'd isle most fair; 
Tuisto and Mann us all due honours share ; 
(The Gods of nations claim the warriors song)* 
But her in hymns accordant long and loud, 

Hertha, the all-prolific source of life, 
Her most they celebrate in vestments proud, 
High-thron'd in chariot bright: hush'd is all strife; 
. . And war has dropp'd his lance ; for all around 
The goddess fills the groves, and terrors rock the ground. 

Now flutter forms fantastic, dimly seen, 
Fays, Genii, Monsters, Spirits, a motley band, 
And he, who whilom rul'd through fairy-land, , \ 

That merry, pranking king, and elfin queen.f 

9 Tacitus observes, that these northern nations adored Mer- 
cury, Hercules, and Mars: (de Mor.Germ. sect. 9) and other 
resemblances to the Grecian mythology may be traced. The 
allusions in the text, therefore, are to their more peculiar deities. 
Tuisto and Mannus were recorded as their founders. The cu- 
rious rites paid to JHerthcm, or mother Earth, are described by 
Tacitus, whom I have closely followed (de Moribus Germ.-secU 
10) Laeti tunc dies, festa loca, qua&cunque adventu hospitioqae 
dignatur. Non bella ineunt, non arma summit, clausum oane > 
ferrnm. 

t Those visionary beings that make so conspicuous a figure in 
Spenser, Ariosto, and Wieland, are of northern origin. Set 
Olai Magni, Hist. 1.3. cap. 9, 10. 
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" Oh ! stay thee, Oberon — lo ! a gentle knight 
" Implores thy aid, on vaTrous deeds intent; 
u True to his love, and panting for the fight* 
" On great emprize to lands far-distant bent* 
Oberon is stay'd ; and " take that horn/' he cries, 
And " take that sacred ring and every danger flies."* 

And lo ! a castle rears its stupendous wall, 
And fiery dragons guard the building round; 
Ah ! who would dare to tread infernal ground ? 
The knight has dar'd : no terrors may appal: 
Though hell were in that place, he must advance: 
Deep foams his fiery steed, and prances high, r* 
Till by the terror of his flaming lance, 

Close locked in death those raving monsters lie. 
Loud sounds his horn : wide the gates open spread ; 
And proud he enters thro', and towers his crested head. 

And, oh ! what freezing scenes to view unfold ! 

How stare, with horror wild, his stony eyes ! 

What piteous howlings, what heart-rending cries! 
Stoundf are his ears ; his blood runs shivering cold ! 

Here deep enthrall'd lies many a lady bright, 
Ah ! doom'd by giant curs'd to writhe in pain, 

i — — ^ 

* See Wi eland's Oberon, books ; and Spenserb Fairy 
Queen, canto vm. 
t I prefer here the old word, as used in Spenser, to stunned. 

So was he stound with stroke of her luge taiL 

Book v* cap. 11, J9L. • 
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Or yield, vile service, to his damn'd delight, 
Who deep-retir'd here holds his devilish reign : 
But by the knight's stout arm the monster fell, - 
Has felt the stroke of death and hastens down to hell. 

€€ Now, ladies, take heaven's ever-blessed boon, 
" Freedom is yours : God speed you On your way :" 
And now the knight shall hail th' all-glorious day : 
High his desert, and he shall triumph soon : 
A princess bright (such honours crown the brave) 
In pride of youth awaits thy wish'd return ; ••' 
Full many a fair, Sir Knight, 'twas thine to save; 
v Nor vainly did that breast with glory burn,* 
But lo ! the fairy scene eludes my sight, 
Fled is the princess fair, and fled the valorous knight. * 



* These two or three stanzas relate to the poetry of the ehU 
valrous ages, in which a knight, and a monster, and a lady, ar* 
commonly wrought into a plot, and some fairy personages form 
the machinery, as in Spenser's Fairy Queen. 

Which, for my part, I covet to perform, 
In sort as thro' the world I did proclame, 
That whoso kil'd that monster most deforme, 
And him in hardy battayle overcame, 
Should have mine only daughter to his dame, 
And of my kingdom e heyre apparaunt bee* 
Therefore since now to thee perteyues the same, 
By due desert of noble chevalree, 
Both daughter and eke kingdom, lo ! I yield to thee. 

Booki. dk.lt, tO.« 
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But hark! the master of the Runic* rhyme 
Strikes the rude shell and wakes the mystic lay: 
And see ! the King of MBNf pursues his way, 
To try Varthrudnis' art in things sublime. 
Now Gothic lore is beaming on my sight ; 

Now sacred truth enchains my wond'ringmind; 
Whence earth, and heav'n, and all those worlds of 
light; 
The mighty gods and heroes of mankind ; 
Who J drives morn's rising car, and§ evening's low; 
Whence all the flowers that bloom, and all the herbt 
that grow: 

* Run (Danish) means mystical writing. It is supposed by 
some that the Edda, or Remains of Icelandic Mythologi* 
cal Poetry, was written in Runic. The Runic Oggham (oc- 
cult rules for the language, which the Druids only were allowed 
to use) may be seen from "Celsius, in Vallancey's Irish Oram* 
Bf ar, Chap. I, It resembles the characters on the stones or 
bricks round on the plains of Persepolis, specimens of which are 
in the libraries of Trinity College and of the East India House. 

t Odin. In the Gothic poetry are several descents of Odin : 
of one, Gray has given a translation from Bartholinns. Id the 
£dda of Ssemund, of which Mr. Amos Cottle has given a poenV 
cal version, is contained the song of Varthrudnis the giant (to 
which I allude in the text ;) where, in the form of colloquial 
contention, a description is given of the Gothic Mythology* 

% Skenfaxi, or the morning, who is described, seated in a car 
drawn by a white horse. 

$ Kremfaxi, or the evening. 
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,And what that stream,* which gods divides from earth; 
And whose that arm,f which durst with Odin war ; 
Whence Godhead's source, and Niflhil J thence how 
far ; 
And whence that old Bergelmer§ owes his birth ; 
And where Valhalla, || seat of noble men, 

Who bravely fought, and durst in youth to bleed j 

And where that nameless winter** holds its reign, 

Which must some new created world precede ; 

And where yon sun shall hide, when mighty THoaft 

Shall, midst a world in flames, extinguish ruthless War. 

• Ifing. 

t Snrtur, the adversary of Odin. 

t Niflhil, or the ninth sphere, destined to those who died in 
the course of nature, by disease or old age. This led to the 
abode of Hela, the Goddess of Death ; 

Down the yawning steep he rode, 
That leads to Hela's drear abode. 

Gray's Descent of Odin. 
$ Noah. 

|| Destined to those who had the happiness to die in battle, 
which occasioned all that heroism and contempt of death, 
which characterised these nations. See Olaus Magnus. 
** That winter of disastrou s Ape , 

Which trembling raortalsflSFto name. 

Mr. Cottle's Translation of the Edda. 

tt The end of all things, when Thor by his mallet was to van- 
quish war; 

Modi and Magni then shall reign, ' 
And happily for men obtain 

The 
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But lo ! now glimmers thro* the thicken'd air, 
Helmets, and shields, and many a sparkling lance; 
And see those sisters* grim ! quick they advance! 
Orkney for woe ! Erin for woe prepare ! 
Lo ! north and south those dragon-sisters fly ! 

Grim-visag'd terror scowls on all the plain — 
And hark ! those ponderous groans, that lengthen' 
ing cry ! 
The cry, the groan of many a warrior slain ! 
Oh ! scene of horrors, close upon my eyes ! 
Sped are those grisly dames : and lo ! that vision flies* 

Dark now the scene, and lengthening still the land! 
"Tis Caledonia. — How her forests frown If 
Picts, like bees swarming thick, see rushing down 

Southward, and now in hosts embattled stand ! 

_! .1 .III -— - — ~ ' MM -^— ^_ ^^— 

The fatal mallet of great Thor, 
And thro* the world extinguish War. 

Cottlb's Edda. 
This change was to be wrought by fire. Mr. Cottle correctly 
notices the correspondence to the doctrine of the Stoics, as re- 
ferred to by Sophocles and Ovid, and it bears a resemblance at 
less striking, to what we learn from the christian writings. 

• The Valkynar, fi iSjpU divinities in the Gothic Mythology, 
attendants on Odin. TYie allusions are explained in Mr. Gray's 
Fatal Sisters, a poem from the Nourse tongue. 

t All those tracts of what is now called Scotland, that lie 
north of the Forth and Clyde, were anciently called Caledonia* 
from their forests, whence issued those Caledonians, or Picts, 
who overran the more southern parts. 
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Soon fingal's spirit stalks,* while Ossian's songf 

Rouses, such power have sounds, the martial flame; 
Here Bruce's, Baliors,t rival armies throng ; 
There pensive Wallace % with his faithful Graham : 
Now border-chiefs,§ and Danish now arise : 
And dauntless, tho' in pangs, 'hear how great Ragnar|| 
dies. 



* The Flngalian race were to the Scots, as Mr. Pinkerton 
well observes, what the Titanic were to the Greeks. The text 
alludes to the fictitious, bat ingenious, poems, which bear tile 
name of Ossian. 

t These rival kings, Robert Brace II. and John and Edward 
Baliol, kept all Scotland in arms for many years. John Bar- 
boor, the first Scotch poet of any account, wrote the poetical 
work, a romance he calls it, entitled the life of King Robert 
Bruce, in 1375. See Pinkerton's Essay PREFIXED to his 
Scottish Pohms. 

$ The Life of Wallace, the celebrated Scotch patriot, 
was detailed by Henry the Minstrel, in the 14th century. 

$ The border wars, between the more southern parts of Scot* 
land, and the northern of England, have found much exercise 
for the talents of Scotch poets, and, of late, more particularly 
for Mr. Walter Scot. 

|| Ragnar Lodbrog was king of Denmark. The account of 
his heroic descent on Northumberland is given in an Icelandic 
work called the Nordymra, or the History of the Exploits 

IN NORTHUM BLAND OF THEDANE8 AND NORWEGIANS, IN THE 

9th, 10th, and 11th centuries, part the 1st. The Danes were 
defeated and Ragnar was taken prisoner. According to this ac- 
count, he was thrown into a dungeon full of serpents. The text 
alludes to the singular poetical address which the Nordymra 

puts 
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But ruffian squadrons still embattle round, 
And guilty conquest has distain'd the field : 
Heralds of peace — must they to fury yield?* 
Shall unarmed victims feel the dastard's wound ? 
Yes! they have fall'n, the bards, fair Cambria'spride, 
Truth's tuneful priests — with heaven theykft 
the prayer ; 
And not unmourn'd the blameless victims died; 
See beck'ning spirits hover in the air ; 
While brave Aneurin mourns his Hoel slain ; 
And pity droops the head at soft Llewellyn's strain. 

Thus do these visionary pageants gleam ; 
Some quick retire, others as quick arise, 
(As those bright forms to Jacob from the shies* 

Past, and repast, gilding his midnight dream.) 



pats into Uigur's mouth, while the serpents are sticking 
blood. In die five pieces of Rujuc Poetry, this appears 
as along poem, and Ragnar is represented as expiring witirtkese 
words in his mouth: " I die laughing." 

• This stanza alludes to the murder of the Welsh bank, 
charged on Edward the First when he conquered Wales, The 
bard was, emphatically, the Herddtf Peace; for when he ap- 
peared in his emblematic robe between two contending armies, 
all contentions subsided. 

They taught thy laws, angelic peace, 
Could bid vile discord's fury cease. 
, See Mr. Edward William's Ode to the British Muse: where 
there » more on this subject by Mr.W. known by the name of 
the Welsh bard. Mr. Robert Southey has treated on the, cha- 
racter of the Welsh poetry in his Madoc. 
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Ah ! scenes that do but live in fiction's eye, 

Yet can, like charms, beguile a life of woe. 
Too true to truth, who would each day-dream fly, 
Who, rob'd in wisdom, fancy's worlds forego ? 
Return, ye fabled forms, if ye can please, 
Oh ! still, ye visions, rise, and wrap my soul in ease. 

Now all is past ; and not a being seen ; 

While silence reigns (as when in spring, a shower 

Sheds on the ^meadows round, its fruitful store, 
And leaves the grateful landscape all serene) 

But soon — thus changeful is the life of man— 
My genius leads me to a secret cave, 

Form'd by proportion's nicest, truest plan* 
And ocean rolls beside the placid wave. 

Straight as I enter, oh ! what sweet surprise 
Has seiz'd my rapturM heart, and fill'd my ravish'd 
eyes! 

There art had culfd from nature's stores divine ; 

There plac'd in brilliant rows with studious care, 

Whatever boasts the sea, of treasures rare ; 
Whate'er of sparkling ore conceals the mine ; 

The branching coral, red, and white, and blue, 
The silvery pearl, the crystal bright and clear, 

Em'ralds of green, the ruby's scarlet hue, 
The pride of climes, and blossoms of the year ; 

All that could please and charm a gazer's eyes : 
For here, though small the spot, did seem a paradise. 
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By nymphs attended, here a sylvan maid,* 

(Cities she fled, and spurn'd the chain of love ; 

Her love, to range the mountain, stream, and groit) 
Finds rest and coolness in the quiet shade ; 

And near, an aged dame of power supreme, 
Prolific parent she, the sovereign high 

Of the world's boundless realms, yet fond did seem 
Of simplest chaplet, cull'd from meadows nigh. 

How mild her eye ! — Thus beams the morning light- 
But all the goddess-form swells full upon my sight !f 

" Be thine/' she said, and gaz'd upon the flowers, ■ 
With looks which wisdom mixt with lore expressed, 
" With many a dazzling scene thy mind to feast ; 

€t To follow fiction through her magic bowers ; 
" To trip with Fancy in her airy dance, 

" With tiptoe revelries, and wild surprise ; 
" To mark each pageant in its proud advance 

" From shadowy deeps, and visionary skies : 
" Sweet are the haunts, wherever genius roves, 

" Through fields of vision'd bliss, or academic groves. 



• Tftviqcovrn ro£aXayaiC«X|uri/uiXoH , *(, \ 

Callim. Hymn. 

t In the last six lines, Nature is personified according to the 
Orphic Mythology. 

Orphic. Hymn. 



visions. 
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" Sooth'd into softness by the melting song, 

" Charm'd into reverence by N the mighty theme, 

" Be thine to kindle at each muse's dream, 
w To hail with reverence all the tuneful throng. 

" Theirs be the praise — nor slender be the praise — 
u To make new worlds — to burst the bounds of time — 

" Their stately monument of fame to raise — 
" And on the heart to bind the mystic rhyme — ' 

" Bold their design, each daring charm to seize, 
" And rouse to wonder, where they mean to please. 

" Thine be the warblings of the peaceful lyre, 
" Peaceful, but not inglorious ; thine to sing, 
" The morning's glittering eye— the virgin spring — 

u — The power of beauty — freedom's holy fire ;* 
" To guide the youthful poet on his way ; 

" — To rouse the virtues — soothe the soul of pain." — 
Enough — if Genius may but feel the lay ; 

Enough, if friendship but approve the strain : 
And if, for life's short day-dream soon shall^fly, 

The muse may charm a pang, or check a rising sigh. 

* Molto melius in hac parte Grseci poetap, quorum in scriptis 
plarima passim invenias, quae longe a servitute abhorreant, imp / , 
quaelibertatrfm vehementer spirant. Orat. Crewiana, inTheat. &J b 
Sheldon, Oxon : habita Kal. Jul. MDCCC. a Gul. Crowe. On ' ' 
this account, as well as for their melodies, are the Greek poets 
to be much admired. Conformably to their practice in 'the ly- 
rical parts of their tragedies, as noticed by Mr. Porson (in Eu- 
ripidis Hecuba) are the changes of the tenses throughout these 
visions. £penser and Wieland act in like manner, agreeably to 
the rapidity expressed in this kind of poetry. 
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« 

What time by Granta's classic stream, 

I tried some idle, fitful theme ; 

Or, as in Zion's sacred grove, * 

Where bards ecstatic wont to rove, 
I wak'd, as friendship deign'd to call my lyre, 
And felt, or seem'd to feel, some prophet's holy fire. 

We saw no Alps in grandeur climb; 

Nor ocean rous'd to thought sublime ; 

No mountain-torrent roll'd around ; 

No jock gave out the mystic sound : 

Yet clear was morning's trembling light, 

Purpling the heav'ns with colours bright ; 

And lofty on his mid-day throne, . 

The sun in beauty glorious shone ; 
Even Gogmagog* could smile, and sacred seem, 
Tho' but with sedges crown'd, old Camus' lingering stre: 

You mark'd along th' sethereal plain, 
When Hesper led the starry train ; 
How glitter'd in his southern sphere 
Sirius ; how shone the northern bear ; 
How mov'd the hosts round either pole ; 
By what sure rule the comets roll ; 
And by the moon's reflected ray 
Mark'd out each planet's shining way ; 
With Newton all the heav'nly orbs would trace, 
Point out their wondrous laws, and fix their certain pi; 

* Gogmagog hill, near Cambridge. 
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For me, like fond enthusiast blest, 

I worshipped earth : yet did my breast 

Soon learn to burn with Milton's rage, . 

I look'd with pride on Nature's page : 

" Minds should be free/' in scorn I cried ; 

Who shall the boundless ocean guide ? 

An honest mind, unaw'd by schools, 
" Is to itself the best of rules. 
I may be poor, but free shall be my mind ; 
For he who freedom knows, in that shall riches find." 

Yet mov'd one humble willow tree, 

Which did not speak some charm to me? 

I hail'd each swallow twittering by, 

And blest the redbreast trilling nigh : . 

These simple fields to me were gay ; , 

In these lorn groves I lov'd to stray; 

And Cam, all silent, soft, and slow, 

Suiting the scene, appear'd to flow : 
riendship's sweet magic thro' my bosom stole : 
[ence towards these fields I felt with Cowley's* softer 
soul. 

But now no more — Lo ! time has sped ; 
And many a golden day-dream fled ; 
While backward, as my eyes I turn, 
For friends who lov'd these fields I mourn ; 

• Milton had a dislike to Cambridge ; Cowley was as entha- 
istically fond of it The feelings of both are strongly expressed 
their juvenile poems. 
vol. i. c 
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For ah ! as swift the ri? ers glide, 
To lose themselves in ocean's tide ; 
And as the birds forget to sing, 
And trees put off the dress of spring; 

So have they left this transitory scene, 

Tho' fond remembrance oft reminds us, they have be 

But rise some scenes of new delight ! 

Still let some vision daze my sight ! . 
. Yes — long as ought of life shall last, 

Let some new day-dream chace the past : 

And fire me, Freedom's ardent throng ! 

And fill my soul, enchanting song ! 

Still Friendship, love with me to rest, 

And raise your altar in my breast ! 
But when the nobler virtues cease to fire, 
Ah ! then ye visions, close ; each charm of life expii 
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ODE IV. 

ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 

Meditated on the Banks of the Cam. 

LO ! where the virgin spring is seen, 

Dancing forth in bright array, 
Blithe as an eastern bridal Queen, 
To wed the Lord of Day. 
And see ! where rising nature homage yields, 
And all her breathing incense pours along, 
O'er dewy meads, and the wide open fields, 

The stream's soft murmur, and the poet's song, 
All, all, her smile attend ; earth, water, sky, 
All wake to thee, fair Spring, their sweetest minstrelsy. 

I, too, the genial spirit feel, 

Ranging gay the meadows wide, 
Or muse smooth numbers as I steal, 
Fair Camus' banks beside. 
Tho' on these banks no myrtle breathes perfume, 

No rose unfolds its blushing beauties near, 
Tho' here no gaudy tulip spreads its bloom, 
Nor decks the towering lily the parterre : 
Inclos'd within the garden's fair domain, 
These all in sultan pride shall hold their flaunting reign* 

c* 
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Yet wild-flowers o'er the pregnant scene, 

Quicken'd by the touch of May, 
Shall spring obedient to their queen, 
In simple beauty gay. 
To me the violet shall yield its sweet ; 

Its hue of gold to me the kingcup shew ; 
From primrose pale, like modest virtue neat, 
From meek-eyed daisy shall instruction flow. 
Sa Yes, field-flower^ and the lowly willow- tree, 

Crowning yon fav'rite bank — these shall have charm 
for me. 

What tho', at times, the drizzling shower 

Spread a transient gloom around? 
Soon shall burst forth the vernal power, 
Amid the sweets of sound. 
Upward shall spring the lark at early dawn, 

And its clear matin carol thro' the sky, 
The mellow blackbird hail the settled morn, 
The linnet softly trill on hawthorn nigh : 
The gloom shall vanish soon, and every spray 
With wildest music ring, and all be holiday. 

Even now the sunbeam glittering bright 

Dances on the crisped stream ; 
The waters with a clearer light, 

Now more pellucid gleam. 
Nor does in vain the swan* majestic sail, 
Nor bee buzz roving near the flowery brink, 



* Swans /trmerly inhabited the Cam. 
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Nor the fish sportive down the current steal, t . 

Nor the plum'd songster on the margin dank : C(/ ftM>Ki 
All, as tho' some great bounty did inspire, 
Put on their happiest looks, and wear their best attire. 

For me, as here thy votary strays, 
How past pleasures rise to view ! 
And thee, oh ! Spring, I well may prajse, 
Where praise so well is due. 
Sweet was thy gale in youth, when smil'd the hours ; 
How soothing soft, when sorrow heav'd my breast! 
Thy morning gale could quicken fancy's powers ; 

And friendship ow*d to thee its sweetest zest* 
So reign, oh ! Spring, while memory shall last. 
Pregnant with new delights, and redolent of past. 

Yet I, who hail thy gentle reign, 

Soon must leave thee, gentle Spring, 
What time fate's high decrees ordain, 
Or wills the Sovereign King. 
Yes ! all which charms at morn, of orient light, 

And all which soothes of eve's soft-setting ray, 
Thy gales, and songs, and rills, and flowers so bright, 

All that can warm the heart, or gild the day ; 
All must be followM by funereal gloom, 
And man, frail man, at length, sink silent to the tomb. 

But tho' I love thee, Spring so fair, 

If there's one more fair above, 
Where smiles the sun the live-long year, 

And all is light and love ; 
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There shall immortal gales breathe sweets around; 

There rise seraphic songs, and golden flowers, 
Cherish'd luxuriarit on the laughing ground, 

From heav*ns own dews, and pure ambrosial stamen; 
And happy beings rest, their conquests won, 
Spring never cease to smile, nor time its course to run. 



ODE V. 
INDEPENDENCE. 

Written on some public occasion. 

MARK the sun that climbs on high, 

Scattering round a golden ray ! 
It shines amidst the desert sky, 

Unrivaird ruler of the day. 
So where Independence reigns, 

Wide it spreads a living light, 
And soon majestic heights it gains ; 

While slavery slinks away from sight. 

What tho' sinks awhile the sun ? 

Long it gilds the western skies ; 
And soon again its course will run ; 

Again, with double splendor, rise. 
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Thus, a light in feeble times. 

Independence here shall reign ; 
Or, soon, if circling distant climes, 

With new-born glory rise again. 

What tho' Israel's tribes so long 

Bow'd the knee at Baal's shrine ? 
A thousand thousand hearts were strong, 

Nor durst from honour's course decline : 
Well they knew the patriot's part, 

Look'd with scorn ou idol powers ; 
Their country's love inspired each heart ; 

And that sweet love shall glow in ours. 

What, tho' Grecians now no more 

Shine a nation brave and free ? 
Yet some, wjiile they the loss deplore, 

Still love the song, of liberty. 
They who have but heard of day, 

Freedom's day, revolt at night ; 
And we — shall Britons basely stray 

In darkness, born in glorious light? 

Did Columbia strive in vain ? 

Long in vain oppose our will ? 
No — great the fight, nor small the gain, 

And Britons love Columbia still. 
She for Independence bled, 

Glorious death, and glorious prize ! 
Muse, patriots, muse on heroes dead, 

And bid a proud ambition rise. 
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Once to Rome did Albion bow ? 

Still some gallant souls retire, 
And high from Cambria's mountaiiwbrow, 

In lofty scorn they struck the lyre : 
Independence was their theme ; 

Freedom/ purest, noblest cause f 
And never may we lightly deem, 

Of freedom's claims, of honour's laws ! 

No— by Alfred's generous name, 

No — by Edward's warriors brave ; 
By lofty Hampden's love of fame, 

And noble Sidney's sacred grave ; 
By those heroes' pains and wrongs, 

Who have struggled, fought, and died; 
Shall Independence rule our songs ; 

Shall only freedom be our guide. 

Is there who his rights betrays ? 

Whom not Independence charms ? 
For him may poet wreathe no lays, 

Nor beauty hail him to her arms ! 
Gold, and state, and splendid name, 

Meanly take, nor envy we ; 
No— yours be poM^r, and pomp, and shame, 

And ours all-glorious liberty ! 

Whilst we view yon lamp of fire, 

Whilst we feel its genial ray, 
May freedom British hearts inspire, 

May honour rule 'with sovereign sway ! 
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Independence, reign supreme, 

By thy more than charter'd plan ! 
And never may we Briton deem, 

Who spurns the noblest right of man ! 



ODE VL 
TO JOHN HAMMOND, A. M. 

OF FENSTANTON, HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Written in a garden where many improvements had been made, 
and designed to censure some moderns, in their extravagant 
imitations of the Greek and Roman Poets, who, however, 
themselves, cannot be too much admired. 

TrlO* still I love th' £k>lian* lyre, 

Whose varying sounds beguil'd my youthful day ; 

And still, as fancy leads, I love to stray, 
In fabled groves among th* Aonian choir ; 
Yet more 'mid native scenes, thro 1 milder skies, 

Nature's mysterious harmonies delight ; 
There rests my heart ; for let the sun but rise, 

What is the moon's pale orb, that cheerM the lone- 
some night? 



* Pindar, the Theban bard, to whom I allude, calls his own 
poetry, AwXw; pox**, Aioxmhr x c fi M f from 

c3 
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I cannot quite leave classic ground, 

Nor bid their labyrinths 41 of song adieu ; 

Yet scenes to me more dear unfold to view, 
And my ear dririks-in notes of clearer sound* 
No lyre of Phoebus in my Hammond's bower, 

No purple Venus song and love diffuse ; 
The king of gods here rains no golden shower ;f 

Nor have these lips e'er sipt Castalian dews. 

Yet oh ! bright rose, fair child of May, 

1W Bacchus ne'er with thee his brow may wreathe; 

Ye fragrant myrtles, tho' ye ne'er shall breathe 
On the soft couch that wak*d to am'rous pUy ;t 
Yet will I steal from you the richest sweet ; 

Yet shall your beauties wake no vulgar strain : 
Each wild note shall some kindred feeling greet, 

And not a gale that sighs, shall sigh to me iq vain. 

Say, polish'd friend, each motley flower 

'That fable streaks, to daze our youthful sight, 



* An expression of Pindar's, Tfjutw rirv/jui* 

t See Homer's II. 1. 2, v. 670. See also Pindar, 01. Od, vi. 

$ At the entertainments of the Greeks and Romans, it 
customary for the guests to wear chaplets of ivy ; and conches 
composed of the sweetest flowers were among their softer Iran* 
ries : to these frequent allusions are made m Anacreon's and 
Horace's Odes, and in other poets. See particularly Anacreon's 
fourth ode, aud Horace, lib. in. 25. 
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Say, can they breathe so soft, or shine so bright, 
Vs those which nature paints in sober hour ? 
\nd if, thy books exchang'd for rural ease, 

You teach the garden in new grace to shine, 
(Vh ! what may please, if this hath nought to please, 

What, if beguiles not this, the studious hour beguile I 

Why should I envy Pindar's lyre, 

Deep-ton'd and various ? why the melting flow 

Of Sappho, and Anacreon's feverish glow ? 
Or why the warrior-poet's nobler fire ?* 
Or, should Albunea's sacred grove resound, t 

While headlong Anio rolTd his tide along, 
Why Horace envy, tho' gods listened round, 

To hear him strike the lyre, and wake the soul of song? 

Or why, where suns more fervid glow, 
Where flowerslike gems, and springs as crystal bright, 
Where fruits like opals fire the ravish'd sight, % 

A.nd silver streams o'er beds of amber flow, 



•1*0 



* Tyrtaeus, whose elegiac poems had such a wonderful power 
in animating the Lacedaemonian soldiers. There are still some' 
remains of bis. 

t The Italian sybil, Albunea, had a grove and fountain sacred 
to her at Tibur, where Horace had a villa. The river Anio 
Sowed by it. See Hor. 1. 1. 7. 

| The Asiatic poets, particularly the Arabians and Persians, 
lerive a character from their climate, and abound in glowing 
leacriptions of gardens, enchanting scenes, and flowers. Sea 
Sir Wjlliam Jones's Poesios Asiat. Comment* cap. xvm* 
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Where to the rose the nightingale complains,* 
In love-notes tuneful from her myrtle grove, 

Why envy Abi'lolas'f loftier strains, 
Or Cassem'sJ splendid notes, or Hafez* § song of love. 

Place me beneath the arctic skies, • 

Still verse and friendship shall inspire! 

Still shall this bosom glow with genial fire ! 
Still nature's simple forms delight these eyes ! 
Nor shall my soul, tho' fate has fiVd my lot, 

To temperate climes, not feel the rapturous muse ; 
Nor shall my verse, tho 9 humble, be forgot, 

Breath'd in my Hammond's bower, beside the banks 
of Ouse. 



* See above, p. 8. 

t Abilolas is an Arabian poet, whose genius resembles Pin-, 
dart. A sublime poem of his, in praise of the prince Said, lay 
be seen in Sir William Jones's excellent work, cap, xvi. 

X Abol Cassem is an Arabian poet of a more lively and elegant 
character, abounding in neat and splendid descriptions. 

$ Hafez is a Persian poet, distinguished for his ^pawiontd 
descriptions of beauty and wine. 
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ODE VII. 
THE RECONCILIATION. 

TO A YOUNG LADY WHO HAD REASON TO BE 
OFFENDED WITH THE AUTHOR ; 

INVITING HER INTO THE COUNTRY. 

NARCISSA, why that look severe ? 
Smiles best become the youthful face, 
And kindest thoughts, and maiden grace, 

And language gentle, and sincere. 

And these, sweet girl, are all your own ; 

Why look then awkward in a frown ? 

See y«u where winter hastes away ? 

The melted snows no more are seen ; 

Lo ! nature shews her robe of green ; 
The redbreast trills its cheerful lay ; 
And soon the snow-drop shall appear, 
Fair herald of the rising year. 

Cease then to frown, and haste along, 
To rural scenes, and bring with thee, 
The roguish look, the flirt, and glee, 

Music, and dance, and sprightly song : 

For only then do mortals live, 

When pleasure they receive or give. 
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Oh ! then, this day as sacred treat, 
And I will consecrate it too. 

But shouldst e'en thou, oh ! May, be found, 
As thou, alas ! art sometimes seen, 

To strew thy blossoms on the ground, 
With froward look and frolic mien ; 

Yet spare, oh ! spare, this genial day ; 

Let no rude blight disturb its bliss : 
But, if thou must the wanton play, 

Choose any other day than this. 



BOOK THE SECOND. 



ODE I. 
THE RACE OF HEROES. 

rhis is a Dramatic Ode. The subject relating to different 
countries, allusions, as in a former ode, are made to different 
mythologies. The Muse, the Queen or Goddess of Poetry, 
is introduced, asserting her ancient character, as seen in the 
exciting of benevolent and social affections. The reflections, 
which thence arise, confirm this appeal, and superadd, that 
poetry is qualified to produce similar effects, even in modern 
times. In confirmation of these ideas, the Queen of Poetry 
bursts out in an address to Benevolence or Love, as being 
worthy, in every age of the world, of the highest praise; — 
Effects, which soon followed, in a Race of Heroes, the 
offspring of Benevolence, distinguished by their exertions 
for the public good. At the same time, Avarice and Ambi- 
tion were born, introducing into society innumerable cala- 
mities. Love, immediately perceiving the source of these 
fatal ills, calls upon her sons, the Race of Heroes, to 
revive her ancient laws, and to teach mankind the proper use 
of riches. 

A peculiar measure is adopted for the sake of variety, and the 
boldness of its transitions, which, perhaps, may be called 
Anti-Pindaric, of which more hereafter. 

This poem had in view, originally, the design of the Literary 
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Fund,* a society, which first arose out of the meeting of afe 
men of Letters for benevolent purposes. It is now An- 
guished by the attention of the higher circles, and hat fell 
President and Patron, the Prince of Wales. 

THE RACE OF HEROES. 

I. 1. 

" LlvES there a man, who does not feel 

" Love's deeply-thrilling joy ? 

" Him let the swarm of hovering cares annoy : 

" His forehead wears the monster-seaL 

" Has he no music in his heart ? 

" Far from the social hoard let him depart ; 

" Bid him seek some Cyclopean cave, 

" Where the giant-furies rave ; 

u Or some charm-resisting ground, 

" Where scowling ghosts stalk round and round ; 

" Or darkling 'mid the blasted desert stray, 

" Scared by the demon of the troublous way."t 

I. 2. 

Such was the song of ancient time, 

Which rous'd, as by a spell, the slumbering soul & 

* For an account of the Origin, Motives, and Objects of thk 
Institution, see "The Claims of Literature," by Mr. David 
Williams, whose exertions for its establishment have occasioned 
him to be called the Founder. 

t In allusion to the popular notions of the ancient Greeks and 
the northern nations. The latter are still prevalent in the High- 
lands of Scotland. See Coltins's Ode on these superstitions. 

$ The extent of that influence which poetry was suppose4 to 
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&.nd still shall bid th' enthusiast rhyme 
Prom breast to breast in mingling streams to roll. 
For kindred spirits, fraught with passions strong, 
Heav'n gave to feel the magic power of song. 
Yet shall the bard still toil around, 
For souls of Grecian, Roman name? 
Still call the muse of fairy-ground, 
To lift some storied Arthur's fame ? 

Man fills a little space, 

Nor long shall hold his way ; 

Princes and glittering knights, ah ! who shall trace 

Beyond a day ? 

These flowers of human kind but bloom for death, 

And fable is but mortal breath ; 

While Love, still fair and fragrant, never dies, 

Fills the wide range of earth, fills all th' expanse of skies. 

i. a 

" To thee of boundless fame, 

" And blest with matchless powers, 

Benevolence or Love, whatever thy name ;* 

If when th' expectant hours 



it 
tt 



possess over gods and men, may be seen in that sublime ode of 
Pindar, the spirit of which is so divinely transfused into Gray's 
Progress or Poesy. But in the text I more particularly 
allude to {be superstitions of the ancient Scandinavians, who 
supposed that their Runic numbers could raise the dead* 
" Daughter of Hervor, full of spells to raise the dead, why doest 
thou call so ?" See the Incantation of Hervor, in the Five 
Pieces of Runic Poetry. 
* Th£ powetfal influence of Eros, or divine love, on the new 
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" And round the world distributes generous light : 

" But when the dirt of mines 

" Cleaves to a miser's soul, the base-born ore 

" Is baser than before ; 

" Shine ye in bounty rich ; to all impart 

" Their boon of bliss, the genial warmth of heart : 

" Let earth be cloth'd in golden grain, 

" Make vallies. smile and rivers flow, 

" Teach every art to own thy reign, 

" And genius with new fires to glow : 

" Bid science from her sleep of years to start, 

" And Laws controul the miscreant heart : 

" And bid the muse with her soul-soothing charm 

" The grizly host of human ills disarm, 

" To soothe or fire the breast : 

" Thus live, in blessing others blest, 

" Thus reign, and, more than conquerors, rule the mind, 

" Such be the Hero Race, the stars of human kind." 

III. 1. 
Lo quickly speeds the word divine ; 
Zeal to adventure led ; 
Wisdom held out a cheering light to shine, 
And wide the vivid glory spread. 
Ye northern climes, unknown to fame, 
Whence else have sprung your souls of noble name ? 
Ye hills, whence living waters pour, 
From east to west their mingled store, 
Whence else your bards, and many a sage 
Gods amongst men, and masters of the age ; 
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Hence Anacharsis, and each Eastern sire, 
And Cadmus' lore, and Orpheus' heavenly lyre. 

III. 2. 

And thou, oh ! Britain, isle so blest, 
Whom valour gives the glory of a name, 
Have generous fires ne'er warm'd thy breast, 
Or were your fires but wild ambition's flame ? 
No— Britain heroes boasts, and still her pride, 
Alfreds who ruFd, and Nelsons who have died. 
See Bacon, nature's laws unfold ! 
From world to world see Newton soar ! 
In mercy's cause see Howard hold 
His patient course from shore to shore ! 
Enough — lo ! fancy now 
Conducts the muse along, 
The azure robe and golden lyre well show 
The queen of song : . 
And did she vainly lift the heroic lays ? 
Rich were her songs, and breath of praise ; 
And dear is still her sweetly-warbled lyre, 
A* wing'd with zeal divine, she breathes the ennobling 
fire. 

III. 3. 
" Know, Genius is a light, 
" Guiding millions on their way ; 
" A friendly moon, which gilds the deep of night, 
" A tun, which rules the day ; 
" And science, flowing thro' the vast of time, 
" A stream which cheers each clime. 



SO VHE CITIZEN OF- THE WORLD. 

Thus Greece repell'd her numerous foes ; 

Thus Britain curb'd a Stuart's race ; 
Columbia thus to glory rose ; 

Heralds of peace to future days : 
And thus may all the nations rise, 
And shout their triumphs to the skies ! 

The wars' of ages thus 'decided, 

Commerce shall bless each smiling land ; 
And man from man no more divided, 

In peace shall live, a friendly band : 
But tyrants, with their glare of power, 
Like meteors, fall to rise no more ! 

Then blooming youths, and sages hoary, 
Shall sing the deeds of ancient days, 

And tender virgins learn the story, 
And children lisp their grandsire's praise. 

The heavens shall smile, and earth be gay, 

When Peace with Freedom rules the day. 



THE SONGSTRESS. 
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ODE III. 



TO MRS.OPIE, WHEN MISS ALDERSON, 



ON HEARING HER SING SOME LINES OP HER OWN COM- 
POSITION. 



SO bright thine eyes ! so kind thy heart ! 

So sweet thy voice ! such grace and ease ! 
In every breast is left a dart ; 

How could'st thou only hope to please ? 

The heedless youth who dares to gaze, 

Is led thine easy prey along : 
And those, who can resist thy face, 

Feel the keen arrows of thy song. 



d2 
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ODE IV. 

TO AN INFANT, 

FOURTEEN MONTHS OLD, VERT FORWARD IN ITS INTEL- 
LECTS, AND FULL OF OBSERVATION, BUT VERY 8HT TO 
STRANGERS. 

SWEET Sophia, light and gay, 
Like bee, that sip9 the flowers of May ; 
When your ears drink-in every sound, 
And eyes so glance on all around ; 

Tell me, little damsel, why} 
Only on me you look so shy ? 

Archest maiden, I am told, 
That you are not yet two years old ; 
Yet you, young mock-bird, how you sing, 
And have a name for every thing ! 
Why to me then still the same, 
Will you nor talk, nor learn my name ? 

I in vain my gambols play ; 

In vain the pretty things I say ; 

As shrinks the plant with touch imprest, 

So cling you to your mother's breast; 

Seem I sad, or sour, or stem ? 
Or is my name too hard to learn ? 
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By the shadows on thy face, 
What moves within thee well I trace ; 
In that true magic glass I see, 
The infant fears that hurry thee ; 
There I read the reason, why 
My little Sophy is so shy. 

Me you have but seldom seen, 
Unknown my voice, my name, my mien ; 
And till we're more familiar grown, 
I still shall seem a strange -unknown, 

Like, perchance, a hawk or kite, 
That seises little birds in sight. 

Thus, young maid, still act your part; 
Thus ever guard your virgin-heart ; 
Be not too anxious to inthral ; 
Nor give your smiles alike to all ; 
But each wooing gallant prove, 
And know your lover, ere you love. 

Be not early fond or gay, 
The rose of April or of May ; 
But, as for better times repos'd, 
Long keep your beauties all uncWd: 
Thus bloom safely, though not soon, 
Nor be the full-blown rose, till Junk, 
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ODE V. 

A TRIUMPHANT ODE OF THE 
ISRAELITES, 

ON THE FALL OF THE KING AND KINGDOM OF BABYLON.* 



[Translated from Bishop Lowtirt Pnetoctiones 

PrseLtS.] 

AND does yon haughty empire prostrate bow ? 

Does the world's queen in vulgar ruins lie ? 
Must she disrob'd her lordly state forego ? 

Who liv'd in glory, now inglorious die ? 

See from his throne headlong the tyrant hurl'd ! 

Shattered his strength, and crush'd his iron rod ; 
Unpitying he, who taught the states to groan, 

Now groans himself, the just avenger God. 

Eas'd of her burden, lo! around the earth 
Exults, and sings thro' all her peaceful plains ! 



• It woald, perhaps, be difficult to find in the whole range of 
eastern poetry a finer composition than the above ode. It is 
removed equally from all littleness, and from all bombast; and 
thus it has been characterised by various critics on Asiatic 
poetry. 
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Well suit the sprightly song, the boundless mirth, 
Where peace returns, where sacred freedom reigns. 

Where Libstnus uplifts his stately brow, 
Secure the cedar smiles, and vaunting cries, 

" Beneath thy stroke the woods no longer bow ; 
" The spoiler's hand in earth enfeebled lies." 



At thine approach I hear a solemn sound ; 

For Hades trembles thro' each silent tomb ; 
Dead tyrants -quit their thrones, and all around 

Flock in black troops, and triumph at thy doom.* 



• The reader may notice the same character of classical 
imitation in Lowth's translation of this and following stanza, as 
in Milton's 

—thick and gloomy shadows damp, * 
Oft seen in enamel vaults and sepulchres. 

Mask at Ludlow Castle. 

Bishop Lowth and Mason have here followed too nearly the 
idiom and doctrine of the Greek and Latin poets. The idiom 
and doctrine of Isaiah scarcely adroit of " excivit umbras/' as 
Lowth translates it, or of " shadowy heroes/' and " flitting 
shadows light and vain, 1 ' as Mason renders \L See his Odes. The 
original requires to be " all the great ones," or " mighty dead*? 
and all the leaders of the earth, or something of the like kind: 
bat the " abute manes' 1 of the Greek and Latin poets corresr 
fend not with the character of this ode. The above passaxa 
be illustrated from the mode of sepulture practised among 

the 



/ 
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" Art thou too, brother, come, each tyrant cries, 
" Spoil'd of thy strength, and humbled in thy pride, 
With hollow ghastly looks, and sightless eyes, 
Brother in guilt, and now by death allied ? 



(C 



" Where now the crowd which once composed thy train, 
" The trumpet's clangour, and the softer lyre ? 

" Night, deep as Hades, darkens all the plain, 
" And silence reigns around, and horrors dire." 



Yet not, alone thou tread'st those dreary climes : 
See round thy corse the busy vermin stray ! 

How do they riot on thy mangled limbs, 
Thy covering now ; thyself the hapless prey 1 

Son of the morn, pride of the lucid train, 
No more shall rise again thy splendid star ! 

How art thou fall'n, whose unrelenting chain 
Dragged vassal nations trembling at thy car ! 

Once thou could'st vainly boast, " Til scale the skies, 
" And on the mountain's loftiest summit frown ; 



the rich and noble Jews ; which has been well explained by 
Bishop Lowth in reference to this very ode : Prjblbct. Sept. 

Bishop Lowth himself, in his English prose version of this 
fine ode, has adopted more accurate and appropriate language. 
See Lowth on Isaiah, chap. xiv. and a New Translation of 
Is At ah, by a Layman* 
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" Ev*n where the bear in awful distance lies, 
" There will I fix secure my stately throne, 

" Beneath my feet the stars shall soon be prest ; 

" 1*11 rule, a god, amidst the frozen pole ; , 
" Touched by m y band th' obedient earth shall rest ; 

" Or its gay course in peaceful order roll." 

Where now thy mighty works, proud boaster, where ? 

Death's iron hand has clos'd thy wretched eyes ; 
Death's iron hand has thrust thee down ; and there • 

In the low pit the prostrate tyrant lies ! 

Haply some future traveller here may stray, 
And view thy carcase on the pathless shore, 

In speechless gaze ; but when, on near survey, 
Thy well-known features he shall ponder o'er, 

Straight he will say, " Is this th' heroic man ? 

" Slumbers the wondering world's dread spoiler here ? 
" Terror and rout mov'd foremost in his van ; 
And carnage with destruction clos'd his rear. 
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The necks of kings, that never knew to yield, 
Bow'd to his yoke, and wore his rigorous chain ; 

And, while rude slaughter ravag'd o'er the field, 
How did he trample over nations slain ! 



" Princes and tyrants, and the powerful trains 
" That lead their battles, not inglorious die; 

d3 
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u Some pitying honours grace their last remains, 
" And with their sires in peaceful state they lie ! 

" Yet were to thee the last sad rites unpaid ; 
" The meaner boon of common earth denied ; 
Thrust from the chambers of the mighty dead, 
Low lies thy head to vulgar dust allied. 









By thee depressed thy wretched country sigh'd ; 
By thee depressed, thy nearer blood complain'd : 
" While all around the captive nations cried, 
" Dire was the day when first the tyrant reign'd. 

•' Nor yet to thee shall vengeance be confinM ; 

" Thy guiltless sons shall bear the father's shame ; 
" One common ruin shall o'erwhelm thy kind, 

" Lest future triumphs raise thy sinking name." 

Thou haughty city hear th* Almighty swear, 
From fame's unsullied roll thou soon shalt die ; 

Thy kindred, too, thine infamy shall share, 
Inglorious live, and soon forgotten lie. 

Where Babylon now lifts her towering pride, 
There beasts shall howl, and lonesome birds complain ; 

Her head in ruin whelm'd she soon shall hide, 
Shall soon appear one stagnant marshy plain. 

Hear Israel's God the dread decree relate, 
And sacred shan Jehovah's counsel be; '* 
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is thought is order, and his word k fate, 
And stand an everlasting boundary. 

** Soon on my mount I lift mine arm oh high, 
" Headlong will hurl th' Assyrian tyrant down ; 

" Eas'd of their yoke, , no more the states shall sigh ; 
" No more, from burden free, my people groan/' 

Jehovah speaks ; and what superior power 
His word, once uttered, knows to render vain ? 

He lifts his arm :— what mortal may restore 
The monarch's strength, or God's right hand restrain? 



ODE VI. 

ON CONTEMPLATING THE WEALTH AND AGGRAN- 
DIZEMENT FLOWING FROM CERTAIN TRANS- 
ACTIONS IN INDIA. 

TO A FRIEND. 

START not, my friend, that those who feel 

Of wealth th' i nsatiahle lust, 
Should have a heart of steel, 
And he unjust. 
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The heart of flesh is virtue's meed ; 

The thrilling joys which thence arise, 
These are, 'tis so decreed, 
It's pride and prize. 

Virtue, which braves the storms of life, 

4 

Tho' laboring long, and struggling hard, 
There, where it meets the strife, 
Finds the reward. 

But hardened thoughts, and stubborn care, 

With them, like fiends, their station keep, 
Whose breasts no* pity share, 
Whose eyes ne'er weep. 

Then let them spread their arms around, 
And bid them still their hopes expand, 
As ocean with no bound 
Circles the land. 

Tell them to hug their god of gold, 

And offerings only to him pay, 
With him close converse hold, 
By night and day. 

Tell them to bid aloft the pile 

In all the pomp of kings to rise, 
To bid their garden smile 
'Midst kindest skies. 
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Let wood and vale, and hill and plain, 

With art's improvement meet, 
To spread their parks domain, 
And grace their seat ! 

Bid them enjoy what others till'd, 
Level the cottage to the ground, 
To spread from field to field 

Their prospect round ! 

• 

Lo ! India wafts to them her trees, 
China her golden fruit removes, 
To sweeten every breeze, 
Which fans their groves. 

See France mature its softest vine, 

And Spam her richest grapes dispense, 
Its choicest fruits the Rhine, 
To feast their sense ! 

See Rome with Grecian sculpture vie, 

To decorate their halls ; 
And Titian's brightest dye 
Shine on their walls ! 

All this be theirs ; thus blest, 

If blest, thus let them live and shine ; - 
And, Justice for thy guest, 
A cottage thine. 
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ODE VII. 
WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF 

OF TWO BOOKS OF 

MILTON'S PARADISE LOST; 

EDITED BY CAPEL LOFFT, ESQ. ACCORDING TO THE 

ORIGINAL EDITI6N. 

ILLUSTRIOUS bard, whose towering song 
Has rov*d thro' tracks of boundless space, 
Upborne beyond the highest reach of rhyme ! 
As the bold eagle speeds his flight, 
Nor heeds the songsters of the grove, 
The purling brook, the sportive breeze, 
Nor all the fluttering tribes of spring: 
The low dank earth he spurns, upsoaring to the sun. 

'Twas Freedom wak'd the youthful flame ; 
And Science nature's heights explor'd ; 
And, as they led, raptur'd thou stopt to gaze. 
Then 'mid creation's untrod ways, 
And heaven's transcendent heights, 
And darkest hell's profound abyss, 
Forms empyreal, prostrate fiends, 
Thine eager eye surveyed, and clos'd on mortal things. 
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Ab ! what avail'd the cold disdain 
Of critics in a venal age ? 
Of bardlings, soothing folly's velvet ear ? 
Envy has ceas'd th' insidious hiss, 
And mov'd her serpent train along, 
Cursing her fruitless pains; whilst Fame, 
Sounding her golden clarion high, 
Hath round thine awful name her outstretch'd pennons 
wav'd. 

Thee oft when sadness, shades his eye, 
Or folly leads his thoughts astray, 
Shall genius hail, and cheerful taste thy verse ; 
Till fancy glows with magic fire*, '• ; 

And more than music charms. his ear; 
Till hush'd each angry passion sleeps, 
And sorrow's self is seen to smile, 
As tho' some angel form warbled 'mid brightest sptferes. 

What tho' thine eager fancy roves 
Thro' worlds ideal ? Still thy notes 
Melodious flow, like music's richest stream. 
The tuneful Maro fictions weaves; 
Nor less divine Msonides. 
Their wars, and loves, and fabled forms, 
All ages warm : for poesy, 
Fancy's fair daughter, charms in every 4 reM \ 

Thus Milton lives ; and thou my Lofft, 
(For thou shalt have this heart's esteem) 
Still shew thy Milton in his virgin-dress. 
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I prize the present, friend unknown, 
Save by thy learning's fair renown, 
Thy public virtues, and thy zeal 
For heav'nly numbers, caught, I ween, 
From thine own Milton's soul-inspiring song. 



ODE VIII. 

ON THE RETURN OF A PUBLIC 
ANNIVERSARY. 



WHILE Wa» thro' distant nations roams 
With fiery eye and blood-stain'd spear, 

And Pity o'er the warriors' tombs 
Hangs the pale wreath and drops a tear ; 

While thousands bleed, while thousands die, 

Let Britons heave the generous sigh ! 

Mirth hails in vain the festal day ; 

In vain prepares the civic song ; 
The note of triumph dies away ; 

And horror chills the patriot's tongue ; 
For thousands bleed, for thousands die ; 
And Britons heave the generous sighv 
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By all the gallant warriors slain. 
By all the tender hearts that mourn, 

The orphan and the widow-train, 

We pray, sweet Peace, thy blest return ! 

But oh ! while thousand Britons die, 

Let Britons heave the generous sigh. 



ODE IX. 

ASTERIA, ROCKING THE CRADLE, 

IIS fair Asteria's fond employ, 
To rock yon little restless boy ; 
That cradle in its small domains, 
Oh ! what a treasure it contains ! 

Not all Arabia's spicy store, 
Not all Golconda's glittering ore, 
Elysian fields, nor Eden's grove, 
Could' buy that little restless love. 

Dear babe ! the fair Asteria cries ; 
Dear babe ! the listening, friend replies ; 
While here a faithful guard we keep, 
Dear babe, enjoy the honied sleep. 
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Now hush the sobs ! now hush the cries ! 
Lo ! gentle slumbers close its eyes ! 
While here a faithful guard we keep, 
Sweet babe ! enjoy the honied sleep. 

Ere yon fair orb, that rules the sky, 
Beam'd on the little stranger's eye ; 
Ere yet with feeble voice it wept, 
Closeiin the silent womb it slept. 

And who can tell the bitter smart, 
That pierc'd Asteria's trembling heart } 
Yet sure there's magic in that boy, 
Which wakes the soft parental joy. 

Still on Asteria's languid face 
The primrose paleness keeps its place : 
Yet o'er that face, what brilliant hues 
Can the beloved babe diffuse ! 

How sweet beside the cradle's brink, 
In musing state to gaze and think ! 
No daisied bank, no green hill's side, 
So shines in nature's decent pride. 

Now see the babe unclose its eyes ! 
And see the mother's transports rise ! 
How every feature charms her sight ! 
How every motion wakes delight ! 
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What rising beauties there she views ! 
Hie rosy lip, the polish'd nose, 
The slender eyebrow, budding thin, 
The velvet cheek, the dimpling chin. 

Nor is so sweet the western gale. 
Which breathes across the silent vale, 
From myrtle-grove, or garden's bloom, 
As seems its honied breath's perfume. 

Anon she views the sparkling eye ; 
The lifted hand, the tuneful cry ; 
And, hastening on thro' years to come, 
She traces out its future doom. 

*" Haply hell plead religion's cause ; 
€t Or weep o'er freedom's bleeding laws ; 
" Or feel the poet's sacred rage ; 
" Or trace the dark: historic page." 



At length she breathes the fervent prayer : 
" Great God, oh ! make my child thy care ! 
" And may his future actions be 
" Sacred to virtue, dear to thee ! 

a Whatever fortune then betide : 
" Thou shalt his portion still abide : 
" And when the course of life is run, 
49 Give him a never-Withering crown." 
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Of moon, nor rock/ nor hill, nor sea, nor stream, 
Thro 9 heaven or earth, again to mortal shine ? 
Still goodness, like the purpling ray, 
Up-darting from the setting sun. 
When his diurnal course is run, 
Leaves light behind, which may not soon decay. 

But, when this world shall disappear, 
If there remain worlds still more bright, 
Which ask no renovated light, 
Where shines the sun, unwearied, thro' the year ; 
Then Virtue, tho* quick-footed Time 
Run out in trackless path his feeble thread, 
Shall to those worlds pursue her steadier tread, 
New life shall there begin, and bless that brighter 
clime. 
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ODE XL 

CUPID'S ADDRESS; 

OR 

THE LOVES OF THE PLANTS* 

" TEEMING with nature's living fires, 
" I bid thee welcome, genial spring ; 

" While the spheres wake their mystic lyres ; 
" And woods and vales responsive ring. 

" She comes— Lo ! winter scowls away ; 

" And forms harmonious start to view, 
" Nymphs tripping light in circles gay, 

" And deck'd in robes of varied hue/ 1 

Now I, to amorous mischief bent, 
Lake a sly archer, take my stand, 

Wide thro' the world my shafts are sent, 
And every creature owns my hand. 



• On the principles of Dr. Darwin's Loves of the Plants ; 
and adapted to a botanical work of Dr. Thornton's. 
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Thro* seas and earth, and boundless sky, 
The sweet subjection all must prove, 

Whether they swim the stream, or fly, 
Or thro 1 the boundless forest rove. 

Nor less the garden's sweet domain, 
The mossy heath, and pregnant mead, 

The towering hill, the level plain, 
And fields with verdant life o'erspread. 

Ye plants, that catch the sunny ray ; 

Ye flowers, which drink the morning dew ; 
Now all your softest charms display ; 

Connubial-leagued your trioes renew. 

Now shine the parterre's grace and pride, 
Beneath the fragrant hedge- row gleam ; 

Or bending from the green bank's side, 
Kiss your own beauties in the stream. 

Ah ! why should ye, a short-liv'd race, 
Be niggards of your sweetest bloom ? 

That soil where now ye rise in grace. 
That soil shall soon become your tomb. 

Another archer skulks unseen — 
Ne'er from his mark the arrows stray ; 

And I shall drop my arrows keen, 
And leave te Death his feeble prey. 
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5 % Heed then my call ye short-livM race, 
Nor idly waste one fleeting hour ; 
. Lei sweetness fill your little space ; 
For soon ye fade to bloom no more; 
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ODE XII. 



ON SEEING A LADY'S PORTRAIT. 



LADY, that portrait does but shew, 
What you were thirty years ago, 

Or a few years before ; 
The rose and lily of the face ; 
The sparkling eye ; the youthful grace ; 

But it can shew no more. 

But you have more; the heart refin'd ; 
A sprightly wit ; a thinking mind ; 

This from your face appears. 
And your old friends, as well as new, 
Declare, that they perceive in you, 

The growth of thirty years. 
vol. i. E 
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LOVE- OF PLEASURE. 

. Time, then, whom oft a thief we name. 
You, lady, should at least proclaim 
• A thief of gen'rous mould : 
For tho' he has from day Jo day, 

• Been stealing a few flowers away, 
He has left you all your gold. 



* 



ODE XIII. 
LOVE OF PLEASURE. 

TROM HAFEZ,* A PERSIAN POET. 

SWEET are the meads ; the social friend is sweet; 
May then the rose's season, blooming May, 
Propitious prove ! for I would still be gay 

With wine's true lovers, and, as virtuous, greet 



* Hafez is considered as the most elegant of the Persian 
poets, and has been compared to Anacreon and Horace. By 
some he has been considered as very licentious, but by others he 
has been defended on the ground of those doable senses, one 
literal, the other allegorical, of which we are told the eastern 
poetry is often susceptible. (See Poeseos Asiat. Comment. 

part 
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Morning's sweet breath : and, tho' the rose so fleet 

Hastens to death, and, tho' the nightingale 
Is hush'd, still other warblers shall prevail, 
And other flowers shall wanton near my feet 
Yes — all a love-lorn wanderer's path shall cheer. 

For from the lily's upright head I learn 
To rise with honest joy ; duteous to hear 
Pleasure's high call : burn, Hafez, burn, 
With love of pleasure ; but let worldlings know, 
Their pleasures are not thine, nor can the world 
bestow. 



part ii. cap. is.) and of which the Song of Solomon has been 
sometimes produced as a specimen. A full account of Hafez's 
poetry maybe seen in Sir William Jones's poeseos Asiatics 
comment, and Mr. Edward Scott Waring's Tour to 
Shberas. 
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ODE XIV. 
THE MUSIC OF THE GROVES. 

CLARA and I, the other day, 

Walk'd out : the birds were blithe and gay, 

As striving all to please their loves : 
So great a stir the warblers made, 
In their orchestras over head, 

There seem'd a concert of the groves. 

Clara and I sat down together, 

Like two young birds of the same feather, 

Yet grave as two old Quaker-preachers, 
Quoth I, " Clara, you have read Gay,* 
u And well know what these warblers say, 

u For they have often been your teachers. 

" Of all these birds that seem so blest, 
" Pray, tell me which you like the best, 

€t And why by you they are preferr'd ?" 
Quoth Clara, " That I'll freely do, 
" But after, I must hear from you 

" As freely, what's your favYite bird. 



* Gay's Fablei. 
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" I love the bird that hails the morn ; 
44 The linnet trilling on the thorn ; 

" The blackbird's clear loud song : 
" But most I love the melting tale, 

That's warbled by the nightingale, 
So sweetly warbled all night long. 
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44 That lark has taught me when to rise ; 
44 Those other warblers, how to prize 

" The cheerful song of day : 
44 I love to soothe affliction's pain, 
44 And I have learn'd the soothing strain, 

" From Philomela's ev'ning lay." 



tt 



Then I : " Clara, you oft have seen 
" A little bird on yonder green, 
In varied colours gaily drest ; 
To me it pours a pensive song, 
44 Yet sweet — and neither loud nor long ; 
* u That is my bird, Robin Redbreast. 

" It sings no better than it teaches, 
" And thus, methinks, the warbler preaches, 
Clara, it surely speaks to you ; 

One day I listened at the door, 
" And heard you sing an hour or more, 

" A song, I thought, to nature true." 

" Those birds which there so gaily sing, 
" They do but hail the flaunting spring, 
" And gaudy summer's golden hours : 



tt 
tt 
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I sing, when sombre autumn comes ; 
I love to cheer the winter gloomi ; 
And may my song, sweet girl, be yours ! 



" They droop at the departing year ; 
" While I still all the village cheer : 

" May you your spring-time gaily fill ! 
" But cheer, when spring-time shall decay, 
" Your friends with your autumnal lay, 

" And be their winter-warbler still !" 



\ 



ODE XV. 
GAIA, 

OR MY OWN HONEST LANDLADY IN A COUNTRY VILLAGE. 

Y£ landladies flaunting and gay, 
Who live in the great London town, 

Who dress and look fine every day, 
Each day brings you many a crown ; 

Too proud your trim lodgings to shew, 
Such chambers no shelter afford, 

But to him who looks spruce as a beau, 
But to him who can strut like a lord. 



*_ 
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O ! hear a poor rover complain, 
And destin'd to rove about still, 

How deeply his pockets ye drain, 
How quickly your purses ye fill. 

A while cease to sport in the ring, 
And give me one moment or two ; 

Of Gaia, good Caia, I sing, 
A landlady honest and true. 

Remote from the noise of a town, 
Unread in the jargon of schools, 

This landlady liv'd in renown, 
And squared by the wisest of rules. 

She toil'd in her own humble cot ; 

The village was full of her praise ; 
The rustics all envied her lot ; 

Her poet shall crown her with lays. 

Her cottage so decent and neat, 
Might gladden a lady most fine ; 

Her table so cleanly and sweet, 
That with her a princess might dine. 

Her provident hands did not spare ; 

Her friends she would help to the best; 
For, tho' she maintained friends are rare, 

She soon made a friend of her guest. 



M 



60 GAIA* 

Each Sunday at church .she was seen 
In silks, and with posy so sweet ; 

And, as she walk'd over the green, 

Each neighbour she kindly would greet. 

For Gaia lovM king and her church, 
And thought it a maxim most true, 

That who left a poor priest in the lurch, 
Would soon rob the king of his due. 

Yet hers was a catholic heart ; 

Good Non-cons kind Gaia could love; 
To all she would kindness impart, 

As mercy she look'd for above. 

She welcom'd the gay early lark ; 

And hated the chattering jay ; 
But the owl that delights in the dark, 

She said was accursM thro* the day. 

Her garden, tho* smaH, could afford 
A portion for pleasure and use ; 

To cousins, when seen at her hoard, 

She cakes and good wine could produce. 

A neat little damsel was by, 

Who waited and work'd at her will ; 

And a spinning wfoeel always was nigb, 
That Molly might never stand still. 
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* 

She gave to each rosy-fac'd boy 

A cake, if he read his book well ; 
m Rjer scraps gave the beggar-man joy ; 

Gipsy Joe all her praises would tell. 

Like the bee and the provident ant, 

Thus she toils, and she spends while she spares ; 

And tho' she so hated a cant, 

Yet Gaia would oft say her prayers. 

Ye landladies flirting and gay, 
- -Give Gaia the praise that is due ; 
And call her, for call her you may, 
A landlady honest and true. 

And now I have finished my lays, 
To her tho* more virtues belong : 

But Gaia ne'er askM for my praise ; 
And therefore I give her a song. 
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ODE XVI. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF EVIL- 



IT was when dark November frownM ;— 
Country and town alike were dreary ; 

Nothing was smiling all around, 
Nought within cheary. 

" Oh ! for some pure aetherial sphere, 
u To which no dregs of matter cling, 

u Where flows serene th* all-perfect year, 
u From mind's pure spring." 

It might not be — a Form I view — 

Stern was his front, and fierce his eye ; 

His robe mix'd of November's hue, . 
On crimson dye. 

Clamour, and Rage, and trembling Fear* 
In grim wild state before him go ; 

And in his hand he couch'd a spear, 
As towards some foe. 
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" Sing not to me/' he cried, " of loves ; 

" Sigh not to me in Pity's strains ; 
""ttor think to lure me to the groves, 

" To pipe with swains. 



a 
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Different my joys — I traverse earth, 
" I range thro* air, I pierce the sea ; 
And every creature by its birth, 
" Is bound to me. 

Each from me some strong instinct draws, 
" Which towards its kin engenders strife $ 
Birds, fishes, yielding to my laws, 
Prey upon life. 



€t 
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Have you not heard in distant wood, 
How greedy beasts pursue their way ? 

By turns, each drinks some creature's blood, 
By turns the prey. 



" Have you not mark'd the busy world, 
" Where reason forms its wisest plan \ 

" How man, by furious passions whirl'd, 
" Preys upon man ? . 

" 'Tis mine — I stir the active thought, 
I rouse the passions, urge the deed ; 
And there I feast, where thousands fought, 
" And thousauds bleed. 
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" 'Midst storms and fires I sit and sing, 
" Most pleas'd where least I see of form ; 

" I sail upon the whirlwind's wing, 
" And guide the storm. 

" When JEtna belches flame around, 
" I gaze and gaze with greedy eye, 

u Where cities, late with plenty crown'd, 
u In ruins lie. 

< " Does ocean rave ? I look and think 
" Unruffled on the sounding shore, 
" And rise with joy, as thousands sink, 
u To rise no more. 

" Do earthquakes growl beneath the land ? 
" I wait expectant of the sight ; 
And grow, as earth's wide jaws expand, 
Wild with delight. 



V 
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" Of life their babes when Hindoos spoil, 
The pious deed I loud proclaim, 
And of their widow's funeral pile> 
I light the flame. 



4€ 
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« "Rs mine — all mine — I boast the deeds — 
" And call myself the friend of man — 

" 'Tis mine — and see*! the work proceeds— 
" 'Tis Nature's plan* 
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" On Man what crowding ills attend ! 

" See how creation pants for room ! 
" Ah ! wretch — I haste, that wretch's friend, 

•' To build his tomb.* 

• The Persian Magi held two principles, one the author of 
good, the other of evil; the latter was called Arimanes. This 
personage is called in the Chaldaic oracles by different names, 
Hecate, Cxarmi/ua juuwc «/fcifl> Daemon; other barbarous names, 
as it is there expressed, are gijen it by God. The Indian my- 
thology paints it under different forms, more particularly as 
Seeva. By the northern nations it was called Surtur, who is 
described in the Edda as making war upon Odin. In the Fu- 
neral Song of Hacon, it appears as the wolf Fenris, chained 
now, bnt who will break loose hereafter, and destroy the world. 
In the Greek and Roman poets, particularly Ovid and Claudian, 
it is conspicuous in the Battle of the Giants against Jupiter, and 
has thence passed into the poetry of Milton. Pindar, after 
describing the confinement of these Giants in JEtna, represents 
them as belching out streams of fire. (Pyth. 1.) aw\*ru mpe 
*ywr*T«w m*y*u Mars is made by Homer a fierce malicious 
being, destructive to men and delighting in blood, 

II. lib. v. 

In the sacred writings of the Jews, also, this principle appears, 
and is called NoJto, a serpent, (Gen. iii. 1.) and on this th< 
Christian doctrine is founded. It seems to be, and thus it is ei 
plained by many critics, the principle of evil, as personified i 
the philosophy of the east. And it is remarkable, that in Pen 
both the principles were personified under the symbol of fc 
serpents contending for the mundane egg. 

In the above poem no allusion is made to the origin of evil 

c 
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ODE XVII. 

ADDRESS TO THE CAM. 

WHILE yon skylark warbles high, 

While yon rustic whistles gay, 
On thy banks, oh ! Cam, I lie, 

Museful pour the pensive lay. 
Willowy Cam, thy lingering stream, 

Suits too well the thoughtful breast ; 
Languor here might love to dwell, 

Sorrow here might sigh to rest. 

Near yon steeple's tapering height,* 

Beauteous Julia, thou art laid ; — 
I could linger thro* the night 

Still to mourn thee, lovely maid. 
In yon garden Fancy reads, 

Sophronf strays no longer here ; , , 
Then again my bosom bleeds ; , /*' 

Then I drop the silent tear. 



only admits its existence, and accords with that philosophy, 
which supposes it a necessary part of the present system, and 
that partial Evil may be universal Good. 

* Chesterton churchniteeple, near Cambridge. 

t Mr. Robert Robinson, formerly of Chesterton. 
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Hoary Cam, steal slow along 

Near yon desolated grove ; 
Sleep the partners of my song; 

There with them I went to rove. 
He, the youth* of fairest fame, 

Hastened to an early tomb ; 
Friendship now recals his name ; 

Pity mourn'd his hapless doom. 

Hark ! I hear the death-bell sound ! 

There another spirit fled ! 
Still mine ear the tidings wound ; 

Philo slumbers with the dead. 
Well he knew the critic's part ; 

Shakespeare'sf name to him was dear ; 
Kind and gentle was his heart : — 

Now again I drop the tear. 

Bending sad beside thy stream, 

While I heave the frequent sigh, 
Do thy rippling waters gleam 

Sympathetic murm'ring by ? 



* Mr. Thomas Taylor, formerly fellow of Emanuel College. 

t Dr. Farmer, formerly Master of Emanuel College, author 
of an Essay on the Learning of Shakspeare, and one of his 
commentators. 
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Then, oh ! Ctm, will I return, 
Hail thy soothing stream again. 

And, as viewing Julia's urn,* 
Grateful bless thee in my strain. 

Still there are, who rapturM view, 

Scenes, which youthful hope endear ; 
Where they Science wont to woo ; 

Still they love to linger here. 
Peace they meet in ev'ry grove ; 

Lives again the rapt'rous song ; 
Sweetly sportive still they rove, 

Cam, thy sedgy banks along. 

Stately streams, and glens, and lakes, 

They can leave to Scotia's plains ; 
Mountains hoar, and vales, and brakes, 

They resign to Cambrian swains : 
But these placid streams full well 

Suit the quiet-musing breast : 
Here, if Fancy may not dwell, 

Science shall delight to restf 



« 



* See the Elegy on the Death of a young Lady, in these 
poems. 

t Alludes to some subject of conversation at the time, with 
Mr. R. £. Garaham, formerly Senior Fellow of Trinity College. 
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ODE XVIDL 

IX) A LADY, WHO HAD RALLIED THE AUTHOR 
IN THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE, FOR HIS REJEC- 
TION OF TITLES. 

I ES ! things that are old, and some things that are new, 
3 love and I hate ; yet I play you no trick : 
I like an old friend, and I own I like you ; 
But I hate the new tax, and still more old Nick. 

But you like old things, because they are old, 
The church so believes, and so you believe ;* 
Then I vow by the church, my faith you should hold ; 
For mine is as ancient as Adam and Eve. 

But Adam, like Nick, is too old : then, dear friend, 
Pray take up your Bible, and read it right on ; 
And what can you find from beginning to end, 
But Adam, and Sarah, Ruth, Mary, and John ? 

80 you see I here at least square with the church ; 
A church old enough, too, not wanton in youth ; 
Nor think that hell leave an old friend in the lurch, 
Who sticks to his oldest, his best friend, dame Truth. 



* The lady, Mrs. Le Noir, was a conscientious Catholic. 
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ODE XIX. 

THE MOTHER. 

Few of the smaller poems of the ancient Greeks have been so 
mnch admired as the following. The original is by Simo- 
nides, and describes the feelings of a mother, inclosed in a 
chest with her infant son, in order that they might both perish 
in the ocean. 

VV HEN on the motley-painted chest the wind 
Blew boisterous, and by dire commotions stirr'd, 

The rising surges roar'd, 
Fair Danae, while trickled down her cheek 

The frequent tear, felt all a mother's pangs ; 
Round her young Perseus, round her dearest babe 

She threw, resigned to fate, her lovely arm, 
And breath'd, thus softly breath'd, the sorrows of her 
soul. 

Ah J me, my child, what griefs do I endure ! 
Whilst thou, dear suckling babe, ill-omened child, 

Sleepest, with heart at rest ; 
Sleepest in joyless, brass-encircled house : 

And dark the night, tho' gleams the moon serene. 
The wave, that passes thy unmoisten'd locks, 

Thou heedest not ; thou nearest not the winds ; 
For calm is thy lov'd face, in purple vestment .veil'd. 
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Us now press on ! and, didst thou know those ills, 
low wonldst thou to my words, my words of woe, 

Lend me thy little ear ! 
eep, then, my babe, thy mother bids thee sleep : 
And sleep the waves, and sleep my sea of cares. 
?t, oh ! my father, Jove, confound their schemes ! 
Bold now the prayer— oh ! may my Perseus live ! 
ill may he live, and still revenge his mother's wrongs* 



ODE XX. 
THE PATRIOT. 

Written before the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 

WHILE venal bards attempt to sound, 
Thro* years remote, the trump of Fame, 

And call the wondering nations round, 
To learn some haughty conq'ror's name : 

Justice demands a purer song \ 

Let Freedom's sons the strain prolong. 

Let those receive their country's praise, 
Who Mercy's cause undaunted plead ; 

And those the poet's unbought lays, 
Who dare in Freedom's cause to bleed. 






, TO BILINUa^ 

Justice demands a purer song ; . *T 
Let Freedom's sons the strain prolong* 

But should a nation prove unjust, 
Nor laurels deck the patriot's head ; 

Genius shall shape the living bust ; 
And future bards his honour spread. 

Justice demands a purer song ; 

Let Freedom's sons the strain prolong. 

Justice shall far extend her reign; 

And Freedom wave her banners wide ; 
And those immortal honours gain, 

Who nobly hVd, or nobly died. 
Justice demands a purer song ; 
Let Freedom's sons the strain prolong. 



ODE XXI. 



TO NARCISSA. 



V ERSES I love, the young Narcissa said ; 

Quoth I, the poets always lovM the misses : 
Give me some verses, then, rejoin'd the maid 

I will, quoth I, give me as many kisses. 



« -> 
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And warn* with pleasure pour a glowing line: 
She smiTd again, and I repeat the bliss ; 
And to the first a second Terse I join : 

Then said, the bee from sweetest flowerets sips, 
And hence so sweet the honey of the bee ; 

And lines, inbal'd from those nectareous lips, 
Made of thy kisses, shall be worthy thee. 



ODE XXII. 
TO MELANCHOLY. 

OH ! thou of pallid hue, and raven hair, 
Who mid sequestered haunts alone art seen, 
Deep- nurturing some silent care within, 
Some weight of grief, which none with thee may 
share ; 
Whose eye, whence tears have long forgot to flow, 

To heav'n- directed looks, of earth afraid;— 
Dear is to me thy form of speechless woe ; 
Still sacreti are the haunts, where thou hast whilome 
stray'd. 



» 
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For I have mark'd thee oft near willowy ■tftam } 
And tho* no youthful smile endearM thy face, 
TW on thy cheek no roses I could trace, . 
Yet didst thou hut in Life's soft spring-time seem ^ 
Careless thy vestment hung, as snowdrop white - 
Loose-floating fell thy locks, unbound thy zone^ 
Thine eye now softly sad, now wildly bright, 
Bespoke thy lover dead, and thou wouldst love but on - 

Oft have I view'd thee wand'ring in the wood, 
Where pour'd the nightingale her liquid throat, 
And varied thro' the night her melting note, 

As tho* her mate were fled, or tender brood : 

To thee more pleasing then the vestment grey, 
Pale mourner ! saddest of the widow-train, 

Doom'd to lament, at thy dark close of day, 
Some aged Priam dead, some youthful Hector slain. 

Thee Fancy sometimes hails, the Muse of Woe, 
Whom fabled wrongs could wake to real smart : 
Ovid's soft fictions make thee melt at heart; 
And suffering ghosts instruct the tear to flow. 
Do tender sorrows Pity's Bard* inspire ? 
Thy lute responsive gives the tragic moan : 
But does Orestes curse the God of fire ? 
I see thee leave thy lute, to listen to his groan, f 



t- 



Enripides. t Euripides* Orestes, v. 416. 
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^■? can that pensive look thy mind reveal, 
_ Vhilerffom thy lips th' unfinish'd accents fall, 
. Astho' thy forward tongue would utter all, 
^Tiich yet thy secret bosom would conceal ? 
Witness to wrongs no pity can relieve, 

To joys, which flatter, but must shortly flee : 
-—E'en fancied mis'ry wakes the cause to grieve— 
lou hast a sigh for all ! none heaves a sigh for thee ! 

Then haste thee, Queen of Woe, from mortal eye ; 
Thy mansion fix within some lonely ceil, 
Where pale-eyM Superstition loves to dwell, 

Sated of life, and lingers but to die. 

As the sand streams to mark the fleeting hour, 
As the death's head reminds thee of thy doom, 

As the spade sinks thy future grave-bed lower, 

too will learn to die, sad pilgrim, at thy tomb.* 

For, oh! whatever form I see thee wear, 
If yet soft mercy dwell within thy breast, 
Thyself so sad, yet anxious to make blest, 

For others' woe, while thou a sigh canst spare $ 



• It is scarcely necessary to acquaint the reader that this 
tansa contains allusions to the customs of the monks in the late 
Donastery of La Trappe, in lower Normandy. There is a 
Bonastery of this order now, I think, somewhere in England. 
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Tho' like tbe sage,* that only livM to weep, 
Tho' all the load of human ills were thine ; 
For thee will I forego the balmy sleep. 
Or wand'ring wild, like thee, will make thy •orr£^ ws 
mine. 



ODE XXIII. 

MEDITATED IN THE CLOISTERS OF CHRI8TS- 

HOSPITAL. 

Now cease, my song, the plaintive strain ; 

Now hush'd be Pity's tender sigh ; 
While Mem'bt wakes her fairy-train, 

And young Delight sits laughing by : 
Return, each hour of rosy hue, 

In smiles, and pranks, and garlands gay, 
Playful of wing as when ye flew, 

Ev*ry month then seeming May ; 
While, as Invention wak'd the mimic powers, 
Genius, still wand'ring wild, sigh'd for enchanted 
bowers. 



* Heraclitns, a famous philosopher of Ephesus, in Asia Minor, 
known by the name of the Weeping Philosopher, as Demo- 
critus was of the Laughing. Vide Diog, Laert. in Vitis, fee* 
Philosophornro. 
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then, tdtfe in antic vestment drest, 
"* Pfcstitne would lightly trip along, 
rhrowing around the ready jest, 

Satire and sting, or simple song ; 
And merry Mischief oft would weave 

The wanton trick for little hearts; 
Nor Love a tender vot'ry grieve ; 

Soft were his hands, nor keen his darts : 
While Friendship, with a gay enthusiast glow, 
ive her full half of bliss, and took her share of woe. 

And, what tho* round a youthful spring 

A lowering storm may sometimes rise ? 
Hope her soul-soothing strain can sing, 

Quickly can brighten up the skies. 
How sweetly pass'd my youth's gay prime ! 

For not untuneful was my tongue : 
And, as I tried the classic rhime, 

The critic school-boy prais'd my song : 
Nor did mine eye not catch the orient ray, 
"hat promised fair to gild Ambition's distant day. 

Ah ! pleasing, gloomy cloyster-shade, 

Still, still this wavering breast inspire ! 
Here, lost in rapt'rous trance, I stray'd, 

Here saw with horror spectres dire ! 
For, soon as day dark-veil'd its head, 

With hollow cheek and haggard eye, 
Pale ghosts would flit from yon death-bed, 

And stalk with step terrific by ! 

VOL. I. F 
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Till the young heart would freeze with will afirighl 
And store the dismal tale to cheer a winter's night ! 

How like the spirit of the place, 

Good Edward's form here seem'd to move ! 
As lingering still its growth to trace, 

With all a Founder's, Guardian's love! 
How of his name each syllable 

Repeated oft, on youthful ears 
Like no unholy charm would dwell, 

And mingle fondness with the prayers ! 
While still the day, made sacred by his birth, 
Brought with the rolling year memorials of his worth. 

Yet, what avails the school-boy's praise, 

Tho' taking Gratitude's sweet name, 
The stately monument to raise 

Of royal Edward's lasting fame ? 
Tho' never on thy youthful brow 

Flaunted the helmet's towering crest, 
Tho' ne'er, as martial Glory led, 

The corslet sparkled on thy breast ; 
Yet, blameless youth, to worth so true as thine, 
Virtue herself might weave her purest virgin line.* 



* The character of this good young king may be collected 
from his own singular journal. The original is in the British * 
Museum, and it is copied into an Appendix to Burnet's History 
of the Reformation. His character is well drawn in a Sermon, 
preached on a public occasion, by the Rev. Mr. Prince. 
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Bat, ah ! what means the silent tear ? 

Why e'en mid joy my bosom heave ? 
Ye long-lost scenes, enchantments dear ! 

Lo ! now I linger o'er your grave ! 
— Fly, then, ye hours of rosy hue, 

And bear away the bloom of years ! 
And quick succeed, ye sickly crew 

Of doubts and sorrows, pains and fears ! 
Still will I ponder Fate's unaltered plan, 
Nor tracing back the child forget that I am man. 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 



ODE L 



TO LOVE * 



OH ! Love, fair Nature's child, undeck'd by Art, 
"Whom should I call, but thee, in every clime 

The poet's mighty god ? 
Harmonious Power ! To whom all beings raise 



* Lucretius introduces his wonderful poem on the Nature 
of Things, with an address to Venus, to whom he ascribes the 
government of all nature, 

Quae quoniam remm naturam sola gubernas* 

Now it being known that Lucretius, like his master, Epi- 
curus, believed that the gods took no concern in the affairs of this 
world, it was by some thought, that the poet and philosopher 
were at variance. He is, however, defended by one of his 
commentators, Lambinus, on various grounds, but principally 
on this, that he is to be considered, in that instance, as a mere 
poet, not a philosopher ; and that the principles of the Address 
to. Venus are congenial with the leading doctrine of the Epi- 
curean philosophy, which places the summum bonum in pleasure. 

A defence 
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Gay songs, and gratulations meet ; 
For thine it is thro* air, earth, sea, to range, 

Two-fold thy form, and mix'd thy plans, 
Now urging furious thoughts, now killing wild desires. 

Spare, then, oh ! spare me now : assume no more 
The form terrific, fire -red eyes and darts, 

Thy darts of living steet :* 
Nor bring with thee thy train of thousand ills, 






!Cf fhnik^ to tlftis^may be employed in behalf of the 
above little poem* Whatever the author may believe of an- 
cient fables, he has used mythological expressions, where they 
suit his way of treating his present subject: and indeed, he 
thinks, he is still on the true ground of poetry, his divinity 
being nothing but a strong species of personification, on the 
principles adopted by our inimitable poet, Collins. 

I have in view the Greek poets, in alluding to Love's Uoojold 
nature. In that most elegant description of his person, entitled 
£{«? Afaarfmc, Fugitive Love, by Moscbus, he is made a mis* 
chievous, treacherous, fiery little being. In the Orphic Hymns, 
by whomever written, be is described as great Cupid, and 
made a being holy, lovely, and pure. See the Mystical In- 
itiations, or Hymns of Orpheus, as edited by Thomas Taylor. 

The two-fold nature of love was exhibited by the ancients, who 
have given him parents of opposite characters : some, as Plato, 
•aid, he was born of nm*, or Poverty, and Poms the son of 
Plenty * others, as Simonides, that he was born of Mars and 
Venus. 

Agifuft* juu fXtpofrra. Moschas. EttaA. 1. 
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The sleepless night, the day of care, 
Follies and wanderings, griefs, and fears, and smarts, 

Pale melancholy, pining shame, 
Which lead the vagrant heart to labyrinths of despair. 

Yet, be my muse, — what other shall I need ? 
Give me but that sweet music of the soul! 

Can I then want a lyre ? 
Oh ! tune my heart-strings ; — so the Passions all 

Shall to my song sing jubilant : 
So shall the seasons, in successive dance, 

Pass smiling by ; each herb, fruit, flowV, 
Be redolent of sweets, and every gale inspire ! 

True to thy name, now wear thy loveliest form, 
Dimples and smiles, and pity-beaming eyes, 

And soul-enliven'd mirths ; 
And bring the flower of bliss without the thorn ; 

Delights which last, and cares which please, 
With meek benevolence, best taught by thee : 

So from my heart, by thee attun'd, 
Sweet melodies shall rise, and dignify my song. 
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ODE II. 

ON THE CLOSE OF AUTUMN, AFTER AN EXCUR- 
SION THROUGH HERTFORDSHIRE AND ESSEX. 

I. 

NOW farewel summer's fervid glow, 

Which, as the sun thro* cancer rides, 
Meas'ring his way in chariot slow. 

Scorches the beech-clad forest-sides ! 
Farewel, too, earlier Autumn's milder ray, 

Which, the warm labours of the sickle o'er, 
Could make the heart of swain industrious gay, 

Viewing in barn secure his wheaten store, 
What time the social hours mov'd blithe along, 
Urg'd by the nut-brown ale, and jolly harvest song. 

II. 
What different sounds around me rise ! 

Now midst a naked scene I rove, 
Where the rude halm in hillocks lies, 

Where the rash sportsman frights the grove. 
Ah, cruel sport ! ah, pain-awakening sound ! 

How hoarse your .death-note to his listening ear, 
Who late, wild warbled music floating round, 

Blest the wild warblers of the rising year ! 
Who, as each songster strain'd his liquid throat, 
Grateful himself would try the soft responsive note ! 
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III, 

Yet still in Autumn's fading form 

The tender melting charms we trace, 
Such as, love's season past, still warm 

Hie sober matron's modest face ; — 
Mild-beaming suns, oft hid by fleeting clouds, 

Blue-mantled skies, light-fring'd with golden hues; 
Brooks, whose swoln waters mottled leaves o'erspread ; 

Fields, where the plough its steady course pursues ; 
And woods, whose many- shining leaves might move 
Fancy's poetic hand to paint some orange grove. 



IV. 
Be mine, — for Fancy is a child- 



Still with the circling hours to play. 
And feast on hips and blackberries wild. 

Like truant school-boy gay ; 
Or eager plunge in cool pellucid stream, 

Heedless, that Summer's sultry day is fled ; 
Or muse, as breathes the flute, some rural theme, 

Such theme as Fancy's song may yet bestead ; 
Or, stretch'd at ease, to sing in simple strains, 
Thus tuneful Maro erst, of nymphs and rustic swains. 

V. 

Now bear me to the distant wood,* 
And bear me to the silent stream, 



* Hornsey Wood, in Middlesex, on the borders of Hertfordshire. 
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Nora's sister* on the plain, 
Cannot fill your soul with dread : 

You can traverse hills of slain ; 
You can smile mid piles of dead. 

On the dark heath do you stray, 
Where pale ghosts arise to view ? 

How should they your soul affray ?, 
None but Norway's foes you slew. 

Do your ships o'er ocean sail ? 

Sure success must still attend ; 
Strong the waves, and swift the gale ; 

Great Niorderf is your friend. 

Where opposing foes combine, 
First to follow, last in flight : 

Where embattling warriors shine, 
Eric tow'rs a god in sight.' 

Thus you traverse sea and land ; 

Conquest on your banners waits ; 
All who dare your arm withstand, 

Down descend to Hela's} gates. 



* A phrase in the Icelandic poetry for death, 
t The Neptune of thttficandinavians. 
} Death. 
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Shall a warrior, chief of men, 

Me, poor helpless minstrel, slay ? 
Springs the Lion from his den, 

On a feeble insect prey ? 

Yes ! I slew 6f youth the flower; 

Norway's hope and pride I slew : 
And at silent midnight hour, 

Rises oft his ghost to view. 

But, live, prince, in high renown, 

Strong the stock, and new the stem : 
And let mercy in thy crown, 
' Be the brightest purest gem ! 

Warrior, King, great Eric, hear ; 

Odin loves the minstrel throng ; 
In my hand his gifts I bear ; 

Spare the minstrel for his song. 

ERIC. 

Yes! you slew — too well /know; — 
Do you know how parents grieve ? 

I have drank the cup of woe ; 
Shall the murd'rer hope to live ? 

Where the reeking sword appears ; 
Where blood flows in torrents warm ; 
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Midst a gathering host of spears, 
Dauntless I can brave the storm. 

m 

I have stood midst heaps of slain ; 

Seen a thousand warriors die ; 
And as sigh'd the minstrel's strain, 

Heav'd the sympathetic sigh. 

I have lost, too, many a friend, 

Much have mourn'd o'er nature's plan ; 

True and faithful to the end, 
Tho' a king, I felt as man. 

Ills like these I learn to bear : — 
But, to lose a blameless son, — 

By a traitor murder'd — ere 
Half his course of life was run-*-—! 

Think you, as your numbers flow, 
Warriors breasts are made of steel ? 

—Warriors,* tell him ; — well ye know 
How it is, that parents feel. 

Had some prince of high renown, 
Caus'd in Eric half this smart, 

I had struggled to his throne, 
Pierc'd the tiger thro' his heart. 

* The song was delivered in an assembly of warriors. 
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Had the flow'r of Norway's race, 

Sprung from purest, noblest blood ;— 

Soon, within some hideous place, 
Serpents soon, had sucked his blood. 

Yes ! by Odin's name I swear, 

Name I never durst profane, 
Like him fix'd — a mortal prayer 

Might have sued to me in vain. 

But since Odin's gift you bring, 

Tis a language from the skies : 
Well the wreath becomes a king ; 

And your ransom be the prize. 

Live then, Egil, go in peace ; 

Live, oh ! bard, to raise my name : 
Mine be conquest's proud increase ; 

Thine to spread the conq'ror's fame. 



*™ ON SCIENCE. 



ODE IV. 



ON SCIENCE * 



ARE there, who skim the stream of life, 

Catching delight from every passing gale ? 

Their ear no sounds of grief assail, 
They heed not nature's strife : 
JBright skies illume their dawn of day, 

While music wakes her magic powers ; 
No clouds obstruct their noon-tide ray, 

And to soft measures move their evening hours : 
Gaily, Love's idle rovers, on they glide, 
And Pleasure, laughing Fair, the vessel deigns to guide. 



Their destined course some lonely bend, 
Where no propitious gales attend ; 
And, hark ! the note of woe from far, 
The frantic scream, the din of war : 



* The above poem was originally .intended as a tribute of 
esteem to a small society, consisting of men engaged in literature 
and the Arts, to which the author had the honour of belonging 
some years ago : it was afterwards accomodated to the plan of 
of the Monthly Magazine, to which it stands as the Introductory 
Poem. 
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tr **ggling with storms, their mornings doubtful rise : 
SW, sullen, sad, proceed their hours along : 

^id scowling tempests close their evening skies, 
Nor soothes their ear the cheerful voice of song. 



But, lo ! the sons of genius stand, 
^**d Science open spreads the volume fair ; 

And Friendship waves her hand, 
*o check the child of Mirth, to soothe the child of 
Care. 

Nature assumes her smiling form, 

Like Ocean resting from a storm : 

From mystic Egypt's latent stores, 

To where in Grecia's tuneful groves 

The Graces wanton'd with the Loves, 
Lo ! Science comes, and takes her awful seat ; 
See. Genius glide along, his Queen's advance to 
greet. 

Deep in a vale, remote from noise, 
Long bloom'd the lovely Stranger, fond to trace 
The starry spheres — the world of mind, the grace 

Of mystic truth — her joys, 
Her vestment, simple : — Sages came ; — 

They mark her eye, her even soul, 
The modest blush, the living flame, 

From inward light, that o'er the visage stole. 
— To them 'twas given to deck the lovely dame, 
In robes by Beauty wove, and lift her into fame. 
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&fi* 
Saw you the sun dispensing light ? ^ e v 

Clouds soon have veil'd the glory bright. ^ tf 

And thus, in Grecians baneful hour, ^^ 

Beneath the misty frown of power, 
Science lay hid ; — then Goths and priests arose, 

And scattered blasts and mildews wide around ; 
Till in the vale where fruitful Arno flows, 

Fair Science smiPd again, as on Parnassian ground* 



Now see her rise serenely great, 
Dispensing golden blessings from on high ! 

A sun, in more than royal state, 
Supreme she rules, amidst a cloudless sky t 

See Dulness close her eye of lead I 

See Superstition's reptiles dead ! 

Sloth drags along her slimy way, 

And Ignorance retires from day ! 

While Genius lifts his eye of fire, 

Beholds the light, and strikes his lyre : 

Views all around a new creation rise, 

Fields of perennial green, and fairer brighter skies. 



The blooming wreath of rapt'rous praise 
Now weave with varied skill, and conscious pride, 
As when, near Pisa's laurell'd side, 

The Theban* wove the bays. 
Of soul serene, and eye sublime, 

Immortal Science, hail ! to thee, 

• Pindar. 
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Bri ght with the precious spoils of time, 

We yield the crown, we bend the willing knee ; 
*o thee the Virtues all obedient rise, 
4&d Truth unveils her face, and looks with smiling eyes. 



" Ye sons of Mirth, and sons of Care, 
" See me the bower of bliss prepare : 
" Near me descend ambrosial showers ; 
" Near me shall bloom immortal flowers ; 

*' Oh ! hither, then, your erring courses bend ; 
" Soon near my side shall Care forget to grieve ; 

" Here Mirth's wild crew may haply find a friend ; 
" And pining Melancholy dare to live]" 



Thus Science spoke aloud — when, lo ! 
By Fancy's eye was seen the sacred choir. 

That taught with vivid glow 
The canvas first to shine, that wak'd the melting lyre. 

And round and round their Queen they move, 

Symphonious to the voice of Love. 

Nor did in vain the thrilling dart 

Of Music pierce the captiv'd heart ; 

Till every discord died away, 

As clouds before the solar ray. 
Thro' the wide earth th' harmonic chords resound ; 
While Rapture lifts her voice, and Goodness smiles 
' around. 
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ODE V. 

■ 

WRITTEN FOR AN ANNUAL MEETING OF HERE- 
FORDSHIRE YEOMEN. 

On occasion of a Popular Election at the end of Autumn. 

I. 

Lo ! smiling with fruit the gay orchards appear, 

Soon the juice shall enliven the glass, 
The husbandman welcome the close of the year, 

And toast in a bumper his lass. 
Hail tree !* so reviving to Englishmen's eyes ! 

What tree upon earth is so fair ? 
Hail juice ! not the grape of Italian skies 

With beverage so sweet shall compare. 

n. 

But this tree, tho* Britons now call it their own. 

Was brought from "a far distant shore, • 

And, tho* Britain was charm'd, when its value was 
known, 
Still it charm'd other nations before. 

But in England there grew a still more lovely tree, 
Both the native and pride of the soil, 



• Apple tree, to which the toil of Herefordshire is peculiarly 
favourable. See Phillips's Cydbr, a poem. 
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life-giving fruit, and of branches so free, 
^at they spread, and look'd fair thro' the isle. 

III. 
**! the nations, on foliage and fruitage so gay, 

While gazing, with envy repin'd, 
■And a stem, which they seize, bear in triumph away, 

To plant under heavens more kind. 
The generous exotic, ye nations, receive, 

And with patience and industry rear : 

Oh ! may its rich nectar from sorrow relieve, 

And the children of Poverty cheer ! 

« 

IV. 
Proceed, youthful tree, fruit a thousand-fold bear, 

Wide and wide be your branches display'd ! 
And long as its blessings the planters shall share, 

Let strangers repose in the shade ! 
And ye, Britons, rejoice when ye view the blest tree, 

As abroad ye may wantonly roam ; 
But beware, while the sapling looks smiling and free, 

Lest the parent tree wither at home.* 

* A tree, as descriptive of prosperity, is a common figure in 
poetry, as in Horace : 

Crescit occolto velut arbor aevo 

Fama Marcelli. Lib, i. Od. 12. See also Psalm i. 
and box*, v. 8. One of our old English writers applies it to the 
principles of English liberty. My allusion at the close is not to 
any thing in European politics, but to the States of America, 
who formed their constitutions, in some respects, on the prin- 
ciples of the English. 
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ODE VI. 

TO AN ENTHUSIAST. 

WERE you, my friend, some nimble-winged thing* 
That could with eagle speed extend your flight, 
Then you might range the world, 
Then pierce each lonely place : 

Whether 'twere lazar-house, or dungeon drear, 
Or hill, or beetling clif£ or time-worn cave, 
Where Misery sat and sigh'd 
Her troubles, still unseen ; 

And there, perchance, at eve her hollow eye 
On the hard stone at times might drop the tear — 
As once the dame, who mourn'd 
Her hapless children's fate.* 

Then had you, gentle friend, the chymic art 
Of some young bee, that roves from flow'r to flow'r, 
How fondly might you rove, 
What balmy sweets enhale ! 

Then, blest employment ! with what tender skill 
Wondering might you those honeyed treasures mix, 
And form a sovereign balm 
To heal the mourner's heart ! 



Niobe. 
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ere you, my friend, some dart-emitting god, : 
be him who pierc'd in Graecia mortal hearts, 
How might you range the world, 
And find each gladsome place ! 

Tiether 'twere village green, or city gay, 
dw might you roving find each cheerful scene, 
Where youths and maidens smile, 
And carol thro* the day ! 

» 

cid when, perchance, with joy-illumin'd eye, 
loughtless of love, they frolicM in the dance, 
How might you throw your dart, 
And flit unseen away ! 

len you again might change your tiny form, 
and forth the god, protector of the fair, 
Your head with roses crown'd, 
And in your hand a torch ! 

len you might light the lovers on their way, 
len sing the song, that should endear their hearts, 
Till they should love, and love, 
And still grow old in love ! ' • 

b ! could you fondly climb yon orient sun, 
de on his beam, and travel round the world, 
How might you, crown d with light, 
Cheer all the nations round ! 

VOL. I. G 
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Yes, friend, were you like that refulgent sun, 
How might you in your daily course dispense 
Light, liberty, and love, 
Still travelling to bless ! . 

Were you — but cease, enthusiast, cease your speed ; 
For what avail, my friend, fantastic Bights ? 
Why muse ideal schemes, 
Heedless of what is true ? 

You are nor bee, nor sun, nor sprite, nor god— 
You are a humble, weak, unwinged thing, 
The frail inhabitant 
Of this poor clod of earth ! 

And has not ibis poor earth, that very spot, 
Where thou art wont to move, enough of range ? 
Ah I where then would'st thou move ? 
Behold your proper sphere ! 

Yes, cease enthusiast, cease : thy slender bark, 
How should it hope to cross the mighty sea ? 
Keep close to shore— or ah ! 
Soon founder shall thy bark. 



The form of this ode was suggested by a topographical ode, in 
the first volume of the Annual Anthology. 
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ODE VII. 
A FREEMASON'S GLEE* 

LIGHTLY o'er the village green 

Blue-eyM fairies sport unseen, 

Round and round, in circles gay — 

Then at cock-crow flit away : 

Thus, 'tis said, tho' mortal eye 

Their merry freaks could never spy, 

Elves for mortals lisp the pray'r, 

Elves are guardians of the fair. 

Thus, like elves, in mystic ring, 
Merry masons drink and sing. " 

Come, then, brothers, lead along 

Social rites and mystic song ! 

Tho' nor madam, miss, nor Bess, 

Could our myst'ries ever guess ; 

Nor could ever learn'd divine 

Sacred masonry define, 

Round our order close we bind 

Laws of love to all mankind ! 

Thus, like elves, in mystic ring, 
Merry masons drink and sing. 



* Composed originally for the Somerset-House Lodge of Free- 
asons. 
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Health then to each honest man, 

Friend to the masonic plan ! 

Leaving cynics grave to blunder, 

Leaving ladies fair to wonder, 

Leaving Thomas still to lie, 

Leaving Betty still to spy, 

Round and round we push our glass, 

Round and round each toasts his lass. 

Thus, 'like elves, in mystic ring, 
Merry masons drink and sing. 



ODE VIIL 
ON PEACE * 

" HENCE, avaunt, soul-cankering Care, 
" Wrinkled Guilt, and grim Despair, 
Down to your dungeons deep below ! 

Where hollow sighs 
" And frantic cries, 
" So ancient bards have sung, from hopeless spectres 
flow. 






* The above Poem is in some sort a Dramatic Ode : a youth 
is supposed to have contemplated the different opinions on what 
constitutes the summum bonum, or chief good, from some such 
book as Tully'i Offices ; and to have concluded, that it con- 
sists 
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But come, thou gentle wand'rer, come, 
(If mortal breast may be thy home) 
" Sweet Peace ! — TW scared by Folly's noise, 
44 Her gaudy griefs, and jilting joys, 
" Thou sail'st thro* equal sky, afar 
" From mad ambition, pomp, and war ; 



ists in a conscientious discharge of doty ; to which conclusion 
e returns, after a few excursions of fancy, as illustrative of his 
abject, with a stronger conviction. The scene supposed, is the 
arden of Jesus College, Cambridge. Mr. Tyrwhitt, the gen- 
leman alluded to at the end, is a member of Jesus College, and 
rell known as a peaceable but firm advocate for certain aca- ' 
emical improvements, of which an account may be seen in 
)r. Disney's Memoirs of Dr. Jebb. Though the past and pre- 
ent condition of the world may, in some minds, throw a dif- 
culty in the way of believing, that it will ever reach perfec- 
ion, yet all theogonies, Pagan, and Jewish, and Christian, have 
eld out ideas of a more peaceable and happy state of society 
ian the present : these ideas too have not only past into po- 
ular belief, but have been defended by great philosophers, 
ne belief likewise is consolatory, and, if connected with a pro* 
ortioned and well-directed zeal for public improvements, 
eneficial : it is replete also with representations which have 
een thought favourable to the poetry of all nations : for all 
ive had their Sibylline oracles, and their Virgils : 

Aspice convexo nutantem pondere mundum, 
Terrasq. tractusq; maris, Cttlumq. profundum ; 
Aspice, venturo laetentur ut omnia Sseclo ! 

Virg. Eel. IV. 

The above poem is formed from a much larger one, which has 

appeared 
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If not thy wing still upward borne* 
" Waft thee, ah ! never to return, 
" Oh ! hither come, and make thy quiet nest, 
"Thou gentle wand'rer, deep within this wavering 
breast. 



i€ 
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And see ! a reverend form arise, 

With beckoning hands and streaming eyes. 
Where La Trappe's silent votaries weep,* 
Or virgins midnight vigils keep, 
The Gothic ctoyster's lengthening > gloom, 

" Breaks the dark distance of the tomb. 

u Ah, thither, festless rover, flee ! 

'" And there sweet Peace shall I6dge with' thee." 
Vain boast of bigot zeal, and phrenzied prayer, 
The sighs of discontent, and musings of despair. 



*mm*i 



appeared in former' editions of the author's poems ; 'and he mutt 
add, that independently of private • and personal consideratiolBa, 
arising from friendships with members of this society, pobfie 
ones at the same time prompted him to place* the scene' in Jeans 
College garden : it was the college where Cranmer, who ted up 
the Reformation in this country, and Hartley, the profcnndest 
writer on the doctrine alluded to above/ were educated : it Will 
be observed that what that writer says on the future improve- 
meats in society is here alluded to. Several names introduced 
in the former poem are left out in this, both because they are 
introduced into other parts of this work, and because the variety 
of names and matter would have destroyed the unity of this Ode. 
* The order of La Trappe, in Lower Normandy, were enjoined 
silence. This ode was written before the French Revofcstioii. 
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Hark ! then the lyre — To numbers gay 
On yon green bank the Muses play : 
And Peace, perchance the Muses* friend, 
Shall there on turtle wing descend.* 
Beauty's softest form I -spy, 
The rising breast, the melting eye, 
And all the smiles and freaks of love ; 
And nymphs and swains in chequered grove, 
Lengthen fond tales to music's sweetest flow :*— 
But, ah ! soft song but soothes, love but refinesour woe. 



Hence! wild Devotion's brooding pain ! 
Hence ! Pleasure's .fitful wanton tijain ! 
And hence the muse, and hence the loves, 
-Fields, and streams, and tuneful, groves. 
" But, hail ! the academic bower ! 
" And hail ! the philosophic hour ! 



* Mark i. 10, beautifully illustrated by Milton. 

Bat he her fears to cease 

Sent down the meek-ey'd Peace ; 
She, crown'd with olive green, came softly sliding 

Down through the burning sphere, 

His ready harbinger, 
With turtle wing the am'rous clouds dividing. 

Ode on the Morning of Christ's Nativity. 

Collins, too, has the same picture in his Ode to Paacb. 
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" For which th* Athenian master sigh'd — 
" Yet paid the mighty debt — and died !" — * 
Ah ! hapless Wisdom, doom'd to keenest grief; — 
Which knows all human ills, but finds not their relief. 



Hark ! the hoarse trumpet's loud alarms ! — 
The Grecian hero calls to arms — 
But tell, me, cruel conq'ror, why 
Must millions bleed, must millions die ? 
" Round the wide world HI slaughtering roam, 
" And then enjoy sweet Peace at home." ' 

But see thy slaughtered millions rise, 
And breathe their miseries to the skies. 
And shall sweet Peace e'er smooth thy harrowed soul? — 
See round thy couch pale ghosts their glaring eye-balls 
roll. 

"Ah! whither, whither shall I fly, 
" To meet this tenant of the sky ? 
" For long a vagrant hath she been, 
" From all the busy haunts of men. 
" In vain I seek the wrangling schools ; 
" In vain the domes of wealthy fools ; 
" Or on the restless ocean rove, 
" Or wander in the silent grove. 



* Alludes to the death of Socrates; vid. Plato's Dialogue, 

entitled, A«roX»yi«i XwJtgarv;. 
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« For still, ah ! still the lovely vagrant flies, 
" And keeps her steady seat, in clear unclouded skies. 



" The man who walks in holy fear 
" With God, and views him ever near ; 
" Who knows his want, laments his sin, 
" And breathes the humble prayer within ; 
'" Who, when his mercies he surveys, 
" Feels his heart rise in grateful praise ; 
u And if he form some gen'rous plan, 
" Stands firm, the steady friend of man ; 
" He, while on earth, with heav'n holds converse dear; 
" And he shall find, sweet Peace, thy presence ever 



near." 



Oh ! then, mild daughter of the sky, 
With Truth's gay nurse, fair Liberty, 
Return, sweet Peace ! and here again 
Begin, begin your smiling reign ! 
From whom, in happier hour, proceed 
Some wise design, some godlike deed— * 
What time the patriotic fire, 
Shall Britain's nobler sons inspire, 
Destin'4 thro' unborn ages still to shine, 
The stars of human kind, a long illustrious line. 



Piercing thro' distant years, I trace, 
With ravish'd eyes, a free-born race* 
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Whose forming hands shall bring to view 
That heav'n and earth serene and new, 
When mad Ambition's rage shall cease, 
And clam'rous War shall yield to Peace,. 
Oppression drop her vengeful ire, 
And vile Hypocrisy expire : 
Fair golden years ! when Truth's unmingled ray, 
Shall, wide as Tyrwhitt's wish, extend immortal day. 



ODE IX. 

ON CONSIDERING THE UNSETTLED STAtfE OF 
EUROPE, AND THE OPPOSITION WHIOH HAD 
BEEN MADE TO ATTEMPTS FOR THE ABOLI- 
TION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE.* 

WHY droops Britannia's friend ? — Or why* 

After short transports, gaily wild, 
Seems he to languish o'er a sigh, 

Like Sorrow's feverish child ? 



* This was printed in the Morning Chronicle many yean 

before 
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And why the bards, of soul sublime, 
Who warbled sweet the rapt'rous rhyme, 
Now, as tho' anxious to complain, 
Sigh out a lonesome strain ? 
Thus have I seen on soaring wing 

The lark gay-circling rise ; 
Then midst its varying preludes cease .to sing, 

And downward darting quit the skies. 
Listening I seem'd its absence to deplore, 
As tho' the melting strain would never charm me more. 

But soon again in notes more clear and strong, 
The minstrel-bird struck up its magic song, 
When, to the breeze as spreads the fleecy sail, 
It pierc'd with fluttering wing the mellow gale. 
Thus Fox shall rise, meek Mercy's son, 
The sons of verse thus strike a nobler lyre, 
Tho* now to catch the living fire;" 
Anxious to future years they run, 
When War shall break his lance, when Slavery shall 
expire. 



before the Abolition of the Slave-Trade. It most have been 
agreeable to the friends of humanity to recollect that Mr. Fox, 
amidst aU his veal for some other reforms, never lost sight of the 
Abolition of the Slave-Trade ; and that those who are best en- 
titled to the name of poets were ever zealous in the same cause* 
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SLAVE-TRADE. 



And, see ! I view a distant land : 
And, hark ! I hear a minstrel band. 
The negro-slaves, now slaves no more, 
Have struck a chord untouched before. 
Of Afrits wrongs, and Afric's pains, 
Oft had they sigh'd in lonely strains ; 

A tale it was of woe, 

Discordant, sad and slow ! 
But, now 'tis Freedom's. song. — And, see! 

How the rapt soul fills the eye ! 
And, hark ! was ever minstrelsy 
So wing'd with fire, and strain'd to notes so high? 
Wildly grand, and strangely sweet — 
Yet all is harmony complete, 
As when (so sung) atoms in atoms whirl'd, 
And Chaos grew to form, and order rul'd the world. 

Me distant hope invites ; 
Me, panting for maturer day, 

. The fair young dawn delights ; 
And leaps my heart, tho' humble flows my lay. 
For see o'er fair Columbia's plains 

Peace extend her halcyon wings ; - 

And tho' no Washington now reigns, 
Still Freedom laughs and sings. 
This civic wreath with song I blend to thee, 
For thou, oh! Fox, wast first to hail Columbia free. 

And lives there still a generous band 
Studious to raise our sinking land ? 
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Foremost amidst £he group I trace 

Thy form superior rise with manly grace j 

And many a tear I see thee shed 

O'er slaves oppress'd, and heroes dead : 

On thee thy country's blessing still attend; 

( h ! live thy country's hope, the people's generous friend* 



ODE X. 

THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 

AS when the sun's bright beams appear* 
And lowering tempests steal away, 

So midst a dark revolving year, 
Returns this bright auspicious day. 

Britons, revive, lift high the glee, 

And hail the day with t^ree times three. 

Three cheers, our sacred country's due, 
We raise for popish plots reveal'd. 

Thus perish Superstition's crew, 

Tho' deep as hell, they lie concealed ! 

Britons, &c. 

Three more to Freedom's name we give, 
A shout to see a tyrant fly ; 
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Long may Britannia's saviours live, 
Her tyrants all inglorious die ! 

Britons, &c. 

Three times we shout for equal laws, 
And in a virtuous jury boast ; 

May justice and the people's cause, 
Reign ev'ry loyal Briton's toast ! 

'3fTtons,*'&c. 

Roll on, ye years, and days succeed, 
That shall to tyrants ruin bring I 

Europe, shall eatery the deed, 

And joyful nations shout and sing ; 

And Britons wake their gayest glee ; 

And hail'tbat day with three times three* 
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ODE XL 

TO PITY. 

Meditated (in part) while standing by Mr. Howard's Root- 
House, in Cardington, Bedfordshire. After describing the 
various situations in which Pity finds exercise for her feel- 
ings, a tribute of respect is paid to Mr. Howard for his 
exertions in the cause of Prisoners. 

HENCE, motley Mirth and wanton Song, 
That dance in airy mood along, 

Too rapt in bliss, to hear a sigh } 
Hence, too, with these, 
Self-soothing Ease, 
Seeing a tear unmov'd, and passing silent by. 

But, hither come, thou gentlest maid, 

Come, in thy sky-wove Test array'd, 

Oh ! Pity, sprung of gen'roua race ! 
- 1 love thee, Nymph, of pallid face, , 
* Of musing gait, and visage meek, 

And melting eye,* whence on the cheek 

Steals, as the crystal bright and clear, 

Unbidden steals, at times, a tear* 
Oh ! come, and by this Root-Cot's mossy seat, 
Still on thy votfry smile, and bless his calm retreat. 

s • And eyes of dewy light. Coluhk . 
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I love the bard, whose martial song- 

Thrills the deep-sounding chords along. 

How well accord the mighty strings, 

With slaughtering heroes, dying kings L 

But thou, while listening from afar, 

Art wont, amid the shouts of wait* 

For orphans' losses, widows' woe, 

With silent sorrows to o'erflow ; 
To mourn, tho' the bard pours, th' immortal lay, 
Heroes, the gods of men, untimely snatch'd away.f 

And hail the darksome dreary cells, 
Where grim imprisoned Madness dwells ! 
Now wild she laughs in moody pain ! % 
Then clanks in scorn the galling chain I 
Now hear her the loud thunder dare ! 
Then see her woful look despair I 
Sad sufPrer, friendless and alone, 
Thou hear'st her heave the hopeless groan, 
And not unoft, low-bending at the grate, 
Thou wont, in speechless grief, a pilgrim pale to wa 



* Alludes to some strokes of exquisitepainting at the close 
(he sixth book of the Iliad. 

AXX' nU aw oratft tun npfioroX* timtnXm 

Hf«aff. It, 1* 1« 

$ And moody Madness laughing wikL Gray. 
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Nor less where Edward's royal name*» 

Recorded, shines in deathless fame, 

Thou lov'st to walk and weep around — 

'Tis thine own consecrated ground : — 

Now by the poor man's bed to sigh 

O'er withering cheek, and fading eye, 

Or some fond mother's moan to hear, 

The last farewel, the dying prayer- 
Sad luxury ! as lamps in vaults still gleam, 
So wouldst thou dwell with woe, and death's thy fav'rite 
theme. 

Does truth lament a tyrant's reign, 

Or sink beneath the galling chain ? 

Among the drooping and the dead 

I see thee move with trembling tread, 

Where gallies groan with Christian slaves ! 

'Mid dungeons turh'd to martyrs' graves ! 

While cities pour a crimson flood, 

And streams run dy'd with human blood : 
Crimes, which nor genius, learning, pray'r, nor pow'r, 
Rescue from freedom's curse, and heav'n's avenging 
hour.f 



* Royal Hospitals, in London, founded by Edward VI. 

f Alludes to the cruelties practised on the Huguenots , in 
France, under Lewis Jhe XlVth, the fulsome panegyrics of- 
fered him by the clergy, and the Te Deum ordered by Innocent 
the Xlth. 
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And lo ! the forms of martyrs rise ! 

Breathing to France their plaintive sighs.* 

Nor will I cease the mournful strain, 

But weep their wrongs, and share their pain. 

Long as I view this lamp of day, 

Long as I view the moon's pale ray, 

As night's lorn bird her ravagM young 

Moans in soft sadness all night long,f 
So shall my verse complain, for man oppressM, 
And freedom's sons shall hear, and strike die pensive 
breast 

Blest be his lot, and fair his fame, 
Who glows with Pity's softest flame ! 
Whose gentle hand would blunt the dart, 
That aims to pierce the culprit's heart ! 
Not his the scornful stoic's praise, 
Whose conscious pride himself surveys. 

* See the groans of the French Prostestants, and History of 
the Reformation in Fence, by Mobs. Claude. 

t AXX' w fxvthi Xu£» dftiraffy 
Irvyt^vrn yo<w, if r av 

Ov rtftvoXiriig', «? Tiff antav. 

: Squhw Elecj flU 102. 
I do not here enter, into /the philosophy rof the nightingale's 
note, bat Mr. Fejciin*, I think,, hasty in* what haiwrote con- 
cerning the style in which it is spoken .o£J>y this tragic poet. 
See his Historical Work, in the Preface. 
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Hard egotist ! whose winery soul 

Ne'er feels the tide of mercy roll. 
Friend to the wretch unpity'd and unknown, 
Howard vhall have his prayer, for it is Howard's own. 

But come, thou gentle, generous maid, 

Sink on my breast thy drooping head; 

And let me from thy dove-like eye,* 

Drink all the soul of sympathy. 

Then shall the muse with Howard roll, 

And bear a sigh from pole to pole. 

Whenever worth shall lie oppress'd, 

And nuYry fills the aching breast; 
Then shall this heart with gentlest passions heave, 
And ev'ry fibre feel, and ev'ry nerve shall grieve. 

Led by thy soul-subduing power, 

I seek the Muse's secret bower ; 

And from her breathing sweets entwine 

A chaplet for thine Howard's shrine, 

Tho' to his sacred brow belong 

The fairest, sweetest flower of song ; 

And tho' those amaranthine lays, 

Shall be some happier poet's praise ; 
Yet shall not gentle Howard blush to wear 
This wreath for Pity wove, and brighten'd with a tear. 



— ITtyoCllfKM h 

Tlnmt «; oftju* onto m?« 

Soph. Ajax. Flaosl. 199. 
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ODE XII. 

WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF JOHN HOWARD/ AT 
HIS VILLA AT CARDINGTON, IN BEDFORDSHIRE. 

HARD is his lot, however honoured, he 
Who braves in slender bark the ruffian wave. 
Eager the shipwreck'd mariner to save, 

Unknown the latent dangers of the sea ! 

There lurk the rocks, which, ah ! he shall not flee : 
And ocean boisterous raves, and wild winds roar, 
Nor pitying pilot hails him from the shore : 

And in the storm his bark overwhelmed must be. 

Ah I thus oft sinks the friend of human kind : 
Prudence and Pride, expand your silken sail 
O'er halcyon streams ; coax every saucy wind ; 

And Fortune's mirthsbme crew in passing hail. 

Pour, too, from niggard hearts the frugal sigh, 
And measure out the prayer, — for well ye can,— « 

And grieve, that man, poor man, so soon should die : 
Thus live — your own dea*r friends; but not the 

FRIENDS OF MaN. 



* The author of the state of the prisons in England and Wales* 
Itis, however, not intended to compliment the present rage for 
building prisons, many of which have no inhabitants, and 
others have not been conducted well. Howard, however, was 
a well-intentioned man. He died in Russia, of an infection 
caught in a prison. * 
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ODE XIII. 
TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 

SWEET songster ! that unseen, unknown, 
Dost strain thy little, heaving breast ; 

Why dost thou warble still alone, 
Wakeful, while other songsters rest ? 

Oft have I lingered in the grove, 

Charm'd with thy soothing, melting song : ' 
It told— or seem'd to tell— of love — 

4 

Nor was the night, tho' darksome, long. 

Yet, oh ! sweet bird, why shun the light ? 

Why warble still the lonesome lay ? 
Those notes, which smooth the brow of night, 

Might wake the genial smile of day. 

But tho' thou shunn'st my wistful sight, 

So melting-soft thou wont to sing, 
I deem thee not a bird of night, 

But hail thee Poet of the Spring.* 



* In these lines, as before printed, the two ideas concerning 
the nightingale were preserved ; one imaginary only, that its 
note is plaintive; the other, the true one, that ft is cheerful; 
justifying the application of the title, " the Poet of the Spring," 
applied by Anacreon to the tit?i{ , called improperly by some 
clitics, the Grasshopper. See some fine lines on the Nightingale, 
in the Lyrical Ballads, by Mr. Coleridge. 
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Their blood-stain'd banners to the air unfurl'd, 

O'er Freedom's sons the note of triumph sing : 
Still with the great resolve the Poles* inspire, . 
To live in thy embrace, or at thy feet expire. 



ODE XV. 

TO A MINIATURE PAlNTER,f 

ON HER TAKING THE CORRECT LIKENESSES OF TW6 

ESTEEMED FRIENDS. 

ARTIST, think not I lightly pri2e, 

Tho' you may call it small, the art, 
Which gives* to life, the light of Annette's eyes, 

Which shews so well the language of her heart* 

Think not, but that I must admire, 

The touch so soft, the skill so true, 
Which gives to her a lover's soul of fire, 

That sets to me a friend so full in view. 



* Written at a time when the Poles were struggling for their 
liberty under the immortal Kosciusko, 
t Miss Betham. 
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The eye, which speaks the soul divine, 
The face, which shews the nobler mind, 

As on the mirror living objects shine, 

In earth or heavens, what beams there so refin'd ? 

And can thy colors copy these, 

And teach them how to reach the heart ? 

Then shall hot gentle Betham fail to please, 
Nor I to prize as great, her pleasing art. 

Why do we hail yon orb of day, 

But that we feel its ardors glow - ? 
And that, while spreading wide its vivid ray. 

It adds, with light, new life to all below ? 



Go then, fair friend, with genius blest, ' 

Still give with care each fleeting grace ; 

And all the finer movements of the breast, 
Shew us with colors on the magic face. 

Bid all the mother rise to view, 

The silent smile, the fond caress, 
The glow of soul romantic, yet so true, 

That something, which no mother can express. 

Paint us the sire, like him of Troy, 

With care, but more with love opprest ; 

And paint their fondest hopes, their infant boy, 
Close-clinging to its mother's beating breast. 

VOL. I. H 



•,'* 
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Paint, for you cau, tbe patriot youth, 
Whose mind direct no arts can move ; 

And, in some female face, unaltered Truth, 
And virgin Innocence, and artless Love. 

Paint, for you can, the brow of thought, 

The open front, the eye of fire, 
As tho' some sage his weightiest precept taught, 

Or poet, rapt in visions, struck the lyre. 

Paint us the hero, all on flame, 
Ardent thro 1 life, and brave in death, 

As tho* his country's love, no empty name, 
Could but expire with his last heaving breath. 

So when, at length, our friends may die. 
And Death — how near he takes his stand ! 

Tho' to the grave, we bear them with a sigh, 
Still shall they live by Betbam's skilful hand. 
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ODE XVI. 
ON A LADY, 

PLAYING Oljt THE HARP. 

WHY, have I asked, do painters give 
Each Muse and Grace, the female charm ? 

Mean they to make a Goddess live ?^— 
Or rather, mortal hearts to warm ? 

And, Why do realms of heavenly light 
With golden harps so sweetly sound ? 

Those realms are regions pure and bright ; 
The music suits celestial ground. 

Fair harper, o'er that various lyre. 
Let then thy fingers lightly move ; 

So shall each bosom glow with fire ; 
So melt with pity, or with love. 



/ 



y 



H* 
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ODE XVII. 



HYMN* 



GREATEST of Beings, Source of life, 
Sovereign of air, and earth, and sea, 

All nature feels tby pow'r, and all 
A silent homage pay to thee ! 

Wak'd by thy hand, the morning sun 
Pours forth to thee its earlier rap ; 

And spreads tby glories, as it climbs ; 

And worlds move round, and speak thy praise. 

The moon amid the shades of night, 
In borrow'd lustre speaks thy name ; 

And all the stars, that gild the scene, 
Thee, the great Lord of light, proclaim. 

And rock, and grove, and hills and vales, 
Each blooming flower, each verdant tree, 

And all the creatures warm with life ;— 
Each has a secret song for thee. 
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But man, with nobler thought erect, 

(For Reason yields a steady light) 
Surveys his Maker through his works, 

And glows with rapture at the sight, 

Nor can the thousand songs that rise, 

Whether from air, or earth, or sea, 
With so much feeling speak his praise, 

Nor raise so sweet an harmony. 

Subject to wants, he looks to thee, 
And from thy goodness seeks supplies ; 

And; when opprest with guilt he mourns, 
Thy mercy lifts him to the skies. 

Children, whose little minds unform'd 
Ne'er rais'd a tender thought to heav'n } 

And men, whom reason lifts to God, 

Though oft by passion downward driv'n : 

Such, too, as bend with age and care, 
And faint and tremble near the tomb ; 

Who, sick'ning at the present scenes, 
•Sigh for some better state to come ; 

All, great Creator, all are thine : 

All feel thy providential care ; 
And, through each varying stage of life, 

Alike thy constant goodness share. 
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Greatest of Beings, Source of life, 
Sov'reign of air, and earth, and sea, 

All nature feels thy pow'r ; but man 
A grateful tribute pays to thee. 



ODE XVIII. 



PERAMBULATORY MUSINGS, 

FROM BLENHEIM HOUSE AT WOODSTOCK IN OXFORD- 
SHIRE, TO HEREFORDSHIRE. 

WHERE Blenheim's turrets rise to view, 
And where, at length to nature true, 
Grave Vanbrugh wearying long his head, 
Soften'd down his house of lead ;♦ 



* The general style of Vanbrugh is here alluded to, and not 
the character of this particular building. After some observa- 
tions on the Greek and Roman architecture, Gilpin well remarks 
on Blenheim, " Vanbrugh's attempt seems to have been an 
effort at Genius, and if we can keep the imagination apart from 

the 
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And where, as bends the spacious dome, 
The rival arts of Greece and Home 
Still live in Rysbrac's free design, 
And still in Rubens' colouring shine ; 
Where Marlborough's valour, Marlborough's praise, 
The fair-wrought tapestry displays, 
'Mid varying pleasures, thro' the day, 
Who might not linger life away ? 
Or now, as spreads the fair domain 
. O'er lake, or lawn,* o'er hill or plain, 
Thro' woods, and groves, or vista clear, 
The crystal riv'let sparkling near, 



I 
the five orders, we must allow, that he has created a nugn^Umi i 

whole, which is invested with an air of grandeur, seldom seen in 
a more regular kind of building."—" What made Vanbrugh ridi- 
culous, was bis applying to small bouses, a style of architecture 
which could not possibly succeed but in a large one."—" Hie 
heaviness and enormity of Blenheim Castle," as Gilpin observes 
before, " have been greatly criticized, perhaps too severely." 
Observations relative chiefly to Picturesque Beauty, 
made in 1772, &c. vol. i. p. 26. 

Blenheim House was built by government for the residence 
of the celebrated Duke of Marlborough. 

* Hie scenery, on entering the great gate from Woodstock, is 
the masterpiece of the great improver, Brown, who used to say, 
alluding to the lake, " The Thames would never forgive what 
he had done at Blenheim.* This spot, however, has been ani- 
madverted on by a modern writer on the Picturesque. See 
Price's Essay on Picturesque Beauty, part II. chap 3. 
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Still loitering, idly gay, along, 
Muse as inspir'd, the sylvan song ? 

Vain is the wish ! Quick is the change ! 
Thro' simpler scenes my footsteps range ; 
Where nature smiles in peerless grace, 
And art but claim* the second place ; 
Scenes, trimm'd by Shenstone, neat and gay, 
Where Faunus* self might pipe all day : 
So simple, too, that not a swain 
But there might wake his rudest strain. 
Hail ! Leasowes,* now I climb thy bill ; 
Now bless the babbling of each rill ; J 

Now wander down the fairy glade ; jT^VGl/fi I 
Till rous'd I hear the hoarse cascade, 
And glows again thro 1 every grove 
The soul of poesy and love : 
Then soft I sigh in pastoral strain, + 
Nor dream of Blenheim-house again. 



* The residence, properly the adorned farm, of the late 
William Shenstone, the poet 

t It was intended somewhat to characterize Shenstone's poetry 
, in* these lines : it has been well done by Gray : — a But then 
there is Mr. Shenstone, who trusts to nature ana* simple senti- 
ment, why does he do no better? He goes hopping about his 
own gravel walks, and never deviates from the beaten paths for 

fear 
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Thus, sometimes sad, sometimes as gay, 
I, a careless pilgrim, stray, 
Till soon arrivM at Hagley* bower, 
I sigh to linger there an hour ; 
Where Littleton in learned ease 
PolishM his verse, and prun'd his trees ; 
Where Pope, the tuneful groves among. 
Soft as at Twickenham, poured the song ; 
And Thomson fixM in colours clear 
The changeful Seasons of the year. 
Hail classic scenes ! The willing muse 
Her flowers of many mingling hues 
Might bere^entwine, and once again 
Hagley bloom forth in polish'd strain. 
Then, farewell, Shenstone's simpler scene ; 
The rustic seat, the meadow green, 



fear of being lost ?" Gray's Letter to Wharton, in Mason's 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Gray. Injustice, 
towever, let Mason's lines be-added : 



-Nor, Shenstone, thou 



Shalt pass without thy meed, thou son of peace, 
Who knew'st perchance to harmonize thy shades 
Still softer than thy song ; yet was that song 
Nor rode, nor inharmonious, when attun'd 
To pastoral plaint, or tale of slighted love. 

The English Garden. 
* The seat of Lord Littleton. 

h3 
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Hence I welcomed, most of all, 
The gay retreat of Fairy-haH* 



* The above poem bat appeared in former edition* of my 
poems :— I preserve it here, as falling in with my general design 
of giving a series of descriptive allusions to various parts of the 
island. The influence of art in improving nature, it a princi- 
ple that will be understood by those acquainted with treatises on 
the Art of Painting. For the term Trinity, in a peculiar signi- 
fication, as applied to an assemblage of good qualities in the 
same character, I believe I am indebted to a fancy of a living 
poet, though I have given the thought a different a] 
here. 
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ODE XIX. 



TIMON:* 



OK, THE MAN-HATER. 



YE comrades, who, when life was young, 
And Hope was warm, and Fancy gay, 

How are ye fled, ye fluttering throng* 
Mere insects of a summer's day ! 



* This whimsical character has given birth to much humour 
in modern as well as ancient times. It will be unnecessary to 
say any thing of him here, except, that he was an Athenian, and 
lived h> the times of the Peloponnesian war. The above, in a 
former edition of my poems, was accompanied with another, en- 
titled, Democritus Junior, which, — least it should be misinter- 
preted by those who do not enter into the views of such things 
as are entirely dramatic, as these are,— I have omitted, though I 
think it the best piece of the two. 

The real character of Timon seems to have been that of a 
man of the most extravagant benevolence, soured and mortified 
at length by vexations and disappointments j Lucian, in hit 
Dialogue entitled Timon, bears testimony to bis former bene- 
volence, and from Diogenes Laertius's account it appears, he 
was both a philosopher and poet. De Vitis Philosophorum. 
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False world, I now defy thy frown ; 

Friendship, I court no more thy smile ! 
This heart now dead, or senseless grown, 

Where could ye torture, how beguile ? 

Ye books, which cheered my lonesome hours, 
Ye songs, which charm'd a lover's breast, 

Fled, fled is all your boasted powers — 
Talk ye, — ye once could talk, — of rest ? 

Deceitful books, that preach of truth, 
Your solemn lectures all are lies : 

Ye songs, that could beguile my youth, 
Can ye relieve a heart, that sighs ? 

Oh f sun, why sparkle bright thy beams ! 

Thy marching, why so stately-slow ? 
Quick fly, as glides the mountain stream ; — 

Why linger thus o'er tents of woe ? 

Ye lightnings, flash your fires along ; 

Ye heavens, assume your deadliest form ; 
Ye thunders, mutter deep, and strong. 

And let me perish in the storm. 

Or, if some gods preside above, 
Oh ! bear me far from human race ; 

Wild 'mid some desert let me rove, 
And view no smiling fellow face. 
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Or, on some mountain's side of rock, 

Where stray the wild sheep, whistling near, 

HI sit like straggler from the flock, 
And surly view the prospect drear. 

And, when gray evening's mists arise, 
Some lonely ghost shall be my guest, 

Whose body now unburied lies, 

Who sighs, like me, in vain, for rest. 

Oh ! Nature, by what art combined, 

Didst thou contrive thy monstrous plan ? v 

I loathe my fellows of mankind ; 

I hate myself for being man. 
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ODE XX. 
TO A YOUNG PAINTER * 

ON me, young artist, why essay 
These earlier sketches of thy skill ?■ 

Throw not thy colours thus away, 
On fruitless triflers of the quill. 

Go, paint the rainbow's mingling hues. 
The rising sun, the western skies ; 

Or seek some fair one for thy Muse, 
And steal the fire from Woman's eyes. 

Now, museful, on the rustic seat, 
Conceive the landscape's rich design : 

See lights and shades harmonious meet, 
And pencil Nature's wavy line. 

Now, watchful, near some mouldering tower, 
View the ship billow'd by the storm ; 

And where the clouds, thick-gathering, lower, 
Mark the rude-mantled tempest's form. 



* On occasion of his requesting the author to sit for his por- 
trait. 
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Thus ancient art superior rose, 

To Beauty's clear exemplar true ; 
.And Fiction, when to paint she chose, 
* Still paid to nature homage due. 

Salvator far remote from towns, 

Thus ranged and gaz'd o'er hills, wilds, woods, 
The abrupt rocks, the waving downs, 

And heard, and felt, the thundering floods. 

Thus Claude, tho' little read in schools, 
Mark'd the ever-varying lights and shades ; 

And Raphael found his surest rules, 
And fairest forms, in village maids. 



ODE XXI. 



fcN EPITAPH FOR A HUMAN BEING, 



He did not hate the world, and yet, 
liv'd from the world retirM ; 

And cheerful he paid Nature's debt, 
And unobserved expir/d. 
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Reader ! within thy gentle breast, 
Does Pity lodge, thy plaintive guest ? 

Bid her leave no complainings here ; 
But mark the tribes of human kind : 
Can she no living mourner find ? 

Then bid her come — and drop a tear. 



ODE XXII. 

TO A HUMBLE FRIEND. 

JToor animal ! when thou didst come to me, 

Thou look'dst so meager, suppliant, and meek, 
So wanting pity, that I pitied thee : 

My offer'd crust fearful thou seem'dst to take, 
Yet taking, lick'dst my hand so gratefully, 

Shivering with fondness : and thy look did speak, 
Needing no voice : " Oh ! take me, let me be 

'* Thy humble friend, content with humblest fare." 
—Such hast thou been, poor dog, and well we met, 

Thou, a poor outcast ; I, a solitaire. 
Now 'tis agreed, who first pays Nature's debt, 

If I, (as well I know thou'lt mourn my end) 
I'll write, " Here lies a well-proved, humble Friend* 
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ODE I. 
THE PADLOCKED LADY. 

A VISION. 

THE love of our country has always been considered a ge- 
nerous passion : 

§ 

Ingentes animos 'angusto in pectore versans. 
Stirring great passions in the narrow breast. 

Greece, the land of Liberty, provoked this passion by no* 
thing so moth as poetry. Solon resorted to it in the admi- 
nistration of government; and the celebrated Ode of Callis- 
tratus,* was in the months of all the people. Pindar's highest 
efforts were engaged in celebrating the Gods and Heroes of bis 
country ; and Homer's Iliad was a national poem, embracing 
the interests of all Greece. 

Among the Hebrews their sublimest Ode is consecrated to 
this passion, the Triumphant Ode on the Downral of the King 
of Babylon, by Isaiah ; and in oar own country, Spenser's 
FaieyQuebn. 

Upon a great adventure he was bonnd, 
That greatest Gloriana to him gave, 



* Hie zjmXiw, as it has been called, ascribed by some to 
Alcaeus, beginning 
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(That greatest glorious Queen of Fairy Land) 
To win him worship, and her grace to have, 
Which of all earthly things he most did crave. 

Fairy Qurb*» 

Nothing inconsistent with this passion will be found in the 
following poem ; and no reader can mistake my Goddess. 

Oh! Liberty, thou Goddess heavenly bright, 
Profuse of bliss, and lavish of delight. 

Addison. 

But upon my finding her with a padlock on her mouth) it may 
be proper to say just a word. 

^midst many blessings enjoyed by this country, some of which 
are invaluable, there is some room for improvements. At the 
time this poem was written many ev^ were felt, and not as 
a party feeling, though it was thought by some, not the time 
either for ameliorating, or remonstrating. Still it should be 
mentioned with pleasure, that some of these evils have been 
attended to,, and the greatest of all, as being so dishonourable 
to any country, has, through the remonstrance of some of aH 
parties, been remedied ; I mean, the Slave Trade. 

Still one evil, comprehensive of many, remains. It has, at 
different times, engaged the attention, of the most distinguished 
men of all parties, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and Sir Francis Burdett; 
it should therefore be considered nationally, independently of 
any particular interests: and should it be said by any one, this 
is not the season to speak of it, it is to be hoped the season 
will arrive, when all parties will unite in promoting it, and the 
Amor Patriae absorb every other consideration. 

I have not deemed it necessary to insert any explanatory 
notes : but the reader will perceive, that amidst visionary flights 
in other countries, the writer has a predominant affection for 
Great Britain. 

In Travels into Greece, is a poem, in modern Greek, by a. 
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native.* Greece is introduced contrasting her present degra* 
datum with her former glories. This I mention, to shew, not 
any resemblance in the two countries, or in the two poems, but 
that a propensity to admire and complain may exist together : 
and those who recollect two books I wrote many years ago, 
The Complaints of the Poor People of England, and 
The Theory and Practice of Benevolence, which sought 
' out The Defects and Abuses of our Public Institutions, may 
conceive, how so much of their spirit should remain as pervades 
the following poem. 

THE PADLOCKED LADY. 

HENCE the world ! — and sleep my muse ! 
So will I stroll, where'er I choose ; 
Roll in my chariot o'er the seas ; 
Or ride a broomstick, if I please ; 
Breakfast with gods, and take my dinner 
With any saint, or any sinner ; 
And sup at Eve, to kill the spleen, 
With Mab, my little fairy-queen. 

'Tis done ;— and sleep has bound my eyes ; 
— 'Tis done ; and now the vision flies : 
For, 'tis not given me to be long, 
To speak the mysteries of my song. 
Attend ye young, attend ye old, 
And try the vision to unfold. 



fc A * o 3w ft* *nv Pov(Ai\nv; i. e. The Stranger to Greece. 

See Voyage de Dimo et Nicolo Stephanopoli en 
Greece, vol. II. p. 74. 
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Far I have travelled to the East, 
And far have travelled to the West ; 
Have pinch'd the North-Bear's frozen tail ; 
And Southward, Southward, now I sail. 
- As late I wanderM far and far, 
To watch the rising ev'ning-star ; 
And, heedless of the lapse of time, 
Mus'd, as I went, the mystic rhime, 
From human footsteps far I stray, 
Thro* deep long labyrinths of way ; 
Till now, from mazes round and round, 
My feet have reach* d their utmost bound : 
And on the lonely rocky short, 
I heard the ocean's thund'ring roar. 

Above my head huge mountains rise, 
That seem'd to lift vast weights of skies, 
Where, lost in the mysterious height, 
The garish eagle wired his flight. 
Ah ! vain it were to track the wind, 
As, backward now the path to find ! 
And forward nothing can I view, 
But boundless seas, and skies of blue. 
And who will guide my doubtful feet ? 
Oh ! might I some kind genius meet I 
For lonely, ah ! lonely, here I stray, 
Pilgrim benighted on my way. 

" Behold me, on your call attend — 
" Pilgrim ! Behold your guide and friend." 
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I look — and, wondering, I behold 
A Form erect, a Palmer old. 
White was his beard, as virgin snows, 
And a white garment downward flows. 
The rose still o'er his cheek is spread, 
His blue eyes still a lustre shed. 
For, though in years he seem'd a Sage, 
His was the reverend charm of age. 
" Pilgrim bewildered, I would know, 
" What is the course thy feet would go ? 
" But, ere my hand direct the way, 
" Say, pilgrim, whence thy footsteps stray r" 

Then I — ' When vision'd late I lay, 
' While still smil'd out the face of day, 
' I saw a Form, as seraph bright, 
' Descend from realms of heavenly light 
' Her wings, wide-waving, brightly shone, 
• Resplendent as an eastern sun. 
' Her locks of gold stream loose behind, 
' Disporting in the frolic wind. 
' The rosy cheek, the eye of fire, 
4 The gay luxuriance of attire, 
' Her movements negligently gay, 
' Distinctly to my gaze display, 
' Far, far beyond the reach of art, 
' All, that can win upon the heart. 
' My heart is won — and now I rove, 
' If I may see the form I love. 
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' My heart is won — and yet my heart 

' Feels nought of love, except the smart. 

f For ne'er, methought, these eyes shall see, 

' A being heavenly-fair as she. 

' Still while I press, her image flies, - 

' And in my void embraces dies ; 

' A restless lover," still I stray, 

' Flitting, and urging life away. 

' I seek what never may be found ; 

' And I have sought the world around. 



' Swift as the wing of morning light, 
' Southward I first direct my flight. 
' Nile, Egypt's pride, in current strong, 
' Rolls rich salubrious streams along. 
' And now, I range at large the shores 
' Thro' all the motley tribes of Moors ; 
' Nations and kingdoms far and wide, 
' As still my strong affections guide ; 
' This all my wish, and all my prayer, 
Oh ! might I find this heavenly fair ! 
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' More southward still I urge my course, 
' And track the Nile's prolific source. 
' Till, quick as thought, I traverse o'er 
' The desert plain, the mountain hoar ; 
' Tracts immense of blasted land, 
' Boggy wastes, and scorching sand, 
' Where never rain descends in showers, 
' Nor zephyr lingers in the bowers : 
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' No fruit, no herb, bo flowers appear ;— 

' One burning summer binds, the year. 

' I hear the Lybian lion roar ; 

' I pass the tiger gorg'd with gore. 

' The sullen bear beside me prowls, 

' The grim gaunt wolf, «s famish'd, howls. 

( Bold is my heart, my spirits gay ; 

' I heed no troublers of the way. 

' Thus thro r all Afric's realms I go, 

' StiH anxious thro 1 those realms to know, 

' — 'Tis all my wish, 'tis all my prayY,— » 

* If here might dwell this heavenly fair. 

* They bring a dame ; — " and this is she ; — 
' " Beauteous and wise, and great and fre6. 

' " Azza her name, I wear her chain, 
' " And far and .wide is Azza's reign/* 

* My heavenly fair ! it was not she : 
' Azza was neither fair nor free. 

' Her visage dark, but told within 
' Some hidden mystery of sin. 
' Darkly her savage eyeballs roll ; 
' But darker, ah ! darker was her soul. 
' Vers'd in the depth of female wiles, 
' Death, slavery, hell, were in her smiles. 
' Hence in disdain I took my flight ;— 
' Who shall deceive a lover's sight ? 
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' Lo ! now I face the eastern sun ! 
' And quick as light my course is run ; 
'-Till bright upon my ravish'd eyes, 
' All Asia's golden, glories rise : 
' Full in my sight before me go, 
' In all the pomp and pride of show, 
' Kings, princes, emperors, sages grave, 
' And warrior-chiefs, and heroes brave. 
' And many a female form is seen, 

* And each might pass for Beauty's queen : 
' Still all my wish and all my prayer, 

' " Oh ! could I meet my heavenly fair !" 

9 They bring a dame ; — " and this is she ;— » 
' " Leila is beauteous, great, and free." 
' Did never crystal clear and bright 
' Shine like her eyes' etherial light ; 

* Not the pearl, however fair, 

* Could with her snowy skin compare ; 
' Her cheek a colour did disclose, 

* Beyond the ruby, or the rose ; 

' Her locks in easy ringlets play'd, 

' Darker than night's mysterious shade ; 

* Her lovely lips were blushing — red, 
' Like coral in its native bed ; 

' Her breath than violet more sweet ; 
' Her teeth like iv'ry white and neat ; 
' And to what Nature could impart 
' Leila had every charm of Art, 
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* Wide realms were subject to her sway, 
' And hosts of slaves her call obey. 

* Merchants and nobles do but roam. 

* To bring for Leila treasures home. 

* Heziaz* nards, and Mecca's flowers, 

* And all the soul of TudaV bowers ; 

* Each perfume, that its sweets distils 

' From Naged's groves, or Naidis' hills ; 

* All that in Golconda shines 

' Of glittering rock, or golden mines ; 

* All on the lovely Leila wait, 

' For not more beauteous she than great. 

' But what is beauty, what is power ? 
' Fleeting like the passing hour. 
' Beauty, scarce beauty seems to be, 
' That spurns the glory to be free. 
< Riches are poor, and power is weak. 
' Unless they nobler triumphs seek. 
' Leila would every thought control, 
. ' For she was tyrant in the soul. 
' My heavenly fair ! — It was not she— 
' I scorn the dame that is not free. 
' Hence in disdain I take my flight: 
' Who shall deceive a lover's sight ? 

' But loftier now I soar in soul, 

* Uprising towards the northern pole : 

' O'er woods, and rocks, and hills of snow, 
Swift as the whirlwind's speed. I go* 
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' Lo ! now I face the eastern sun ! 
' And quick as light my course is run ; 
'.Till bright upon my ravish* d eyes, 
' All Asia's golden, glories rise : 
~ t ^jdl in my sight before me go, 

* With *fotimM£$fc$ s£ies: 

* Till backward now I gain the strand, 
' And traverse thro* each distant land. 
' Swift thro* Lapland's frosts I haste ; 

' Swift thro' Siberia's trackless waste ; 

* See people fierce, and people strong, 
' In hardy squadrons wheel along ; 

' See princes in long order go, 

g With royal port and martial brow ; 

' See many a smiling royal dame, 

* With eye of fire, and stately frame ; 

* Still all my wish, and all my prayer, 

* " Where shall I find my heavenly fair?" 

' " Behold your dame ! and this is she ; 
€ « Skada is gen'rous, fair, and free." 

* My heavenly fair ! It was not she :— 
' Skada was neither fair nor free. 
' Wild was her look, and stern her air, 
' Fierce as some northern meteor's glare. 
' Skada, tho' practised long in art, 

* Ne'er felt the softness of the heart. 

' Her will was law ; her word was fate : 
' Her only glory to be great. 






^ *i Nifl^^ -*c sea ; 

AncrM rfiy.*. ^^^ /iumbia's shore, 
And traveird motley nations o'er. 
Rapt in my strange mysterious love, 
Northward many a league I rove* 
Still anxious* restless still I go, 
O'er seas of ice, and hills of snow ; 
O'er Tallies with no verdure's pride, 
And lakes, that spread like ocean wide ; 
Then back with magic speed I fly, 
Swifter than eagle cleaves the sky ; 
Till pinnacling a neck of kind, 
Between two boundless sea* I stand. 
More downward then I take my flight, 
O'er sunny plains, o'er many an height. 
Peruvian mines, and Chili's shades 
Soon my restless soul pervades ; 
Rivers, that teem with golden ore. 
And rocks that gild the southern shore. 
And many a youth, and many a dame, 
Of lofty port, and royal name, 
Pass and repass before my sight, 
All in glittering robes bedight. 
Yet none of all the dames I see, 
Is like my charmer fair and free. 
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' Once more, as quick as lightning fleets> 
' I pass the equinoctial heats. 

* And now I range o'er every plain, 

' ' Wide-stretching towards th' Atlantic main, 
' Here many a distant state I see 
' All by one settled league agree; 
(As still around a glorious sun, 
' The planets far-encircling run ;) 
' Each people differing much in name, 
' But still in arts and laws the same. 
' Here Love was gay, and honest Toil 
' Had laboured long the happy soil : 
' And Plenty well rewards the pain, 

* For every field wide- waves with grain ; 

' With sail outstretched, while Commerce stands, 

' Prepared to visit distant lands ; 

' Tho Want compels no swain to roam, 

' For Peace endears a native home. 

' Ah ! happy, happy people, tell, 

' Does here my lovely charmer dwell r" 

' Still all my wish and all my prayer, 

' That I might meet my heavenly fair. 

* They bring a dame — " and this is she — 
' " Lo ! Eleutheria ! great and free." 

* The dame was free, the dame was bright, 
' Ghttering her eye, like heaven's own light. 

* Her locks of gold stream loose behind, 

* Disporting as the frolic wind. 
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c The rosy cheek, the soul of fire> 
c The gay luxuriance of attire ; 

* Her movements, negligently gay, 
4 Distinctly to my gaze display, 

' Far, far beyond the reach of art, 
' All, that can win upon the heart. 

* Warm glows my breast ; my spirits rise j— 
' And rapture kindles in my eyes ! 

' Till shivering cold, at length, prevails 
' Thro' all my limbs— and language fails* 
' Then accents faint my soul declare, 
Yes ! thou art she ! my heavenly fair. 
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' With virgin blush and smiling eyes 
Fair Etafetheria straight replies— 
As me thy eyes are taught to see 
By some strong instinct, so mine thee* 
Pilgrim, not yet thy course is run. 
Pilgrim, not yet thy labour done. 
Tho mild my form, tho* free my air, 
Yet am I not thy noble fair ; 
Tho* still with her I kindred claim, 
And from her I derive my name. 
In a gay isle, beyond the main, 
My mother holds her golden reign ; 
The fairest she the fair among, 
For ever fair, for ever young. 
And she hath many ages told ; 
But seems in wisdom only old. 
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' Tho* small the native realms the own*, 

* Yet does she govern distant thrones* 

' Her empire reaches far and wide; 

' Thro' every sea her navies ride : 

' The treasures rare of every soil 

' She brings, to bless her fav'rite isle. 

' And, while she boasts the treasures rare* 

' Still her own fields are fresh and. fair. 

' This said, fair Eleutheria flies, 

' Quick-glancing from my longing eyes* 



' High-beats my lofty soul again ; . 
' I skim across th* Atlantic main : 
< This isle I see — my hopes expand ; 
' And quick I traverse all the land. # 
' But tho' I travel round and round, 
' Yet no where is my charmer found ; 
' Tho' still my wish, and still my prayer* 
' Oh ! could I meet my heavenly fair ! 
' And here at length my course I stay. 
' From many a labyrinth wild of way. 
' What fate, oh Sage ! remains for me ? 
' Say, canst thou read Heaven's high deeree >* 

The sage, as lost in thought profound,. 
Appeared awhile ; then glancing round 
Quickly his searching soft blue eyes. 
In mildest accent thus, replies* 
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" Yes ! thou shalt reach— -for, sen, I know, 
" Whence thou dost come, and where wouldst go- 
Pilgrim, not yet thy course is run, 
Pilgrim, not yet thy labour done. 
" HeavVs ways I read— and well attend ; 
In me behold a guide and friend. 
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" In rain thy wanderings far and near ; 
Thy lovely mistress dwells not here. „ 
The isle, for which thy spirit sighs, 
Still many a league in distance lies. 
Nor let these words thy soul affright, 
Lo ! once for all I set thee right" 



He said — and high he rais'd his hand ; 
And wide he wav'd his magic wand ; 
When thus : " To man 'tis giv'n to know 
" His share of bliss, and share of woe. 
" Soon shalt thou view the wish'd-for isle, 
" Towards which thou long wast doom'd to toil ; 
" Soon shalt behold the matchless dame, 
" Whom thou dost ' heavenly fair* proclaim* 
" And thou shalt view her passing-great, 
" Rob'd in full majesty of state ; 
" But still, with soul of anguish too, 
" That heav'nly Fair degraded view. 
" This mission past, lo ! I retire, 
" Thy guide is near— no more inquire/' 
Soft-gl des a vessel now to shore, 
And, lo! the Sage is seen. no more. v 
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I enter— softly blows the breeze ; 
Mild is the sun, and smooth the seas* 
With swelling sail, and streamers gay. 
Swift the vessel cuts its way. 
Soft Lydian measures lull to rest 
The rising cares, that swell my breast. 
No adverse winds obstruct our course ; 
No marshall'd billows urge their force. 
In quiet state and gilded pride, 
Quick o'er the ocean-stream we glide. 
Till soon, in skies of lightest blue, 
Glittering cliffs ascend to view : 
And now behold the wish'd-for land ! 
And now we wander o'er the strand. 
Nor doubts, nor fears, my course impede ;* 
I follow on, as Heav'n may lead. 

In a long deep recess there lies 
A cave unseen by mortal eyes. 
High on each side huge rocks arise, 
And proudly seem to scale the skies. 
The jutting sides compose a bay, 
Where Ocean lingers long his way : 
For here the silent waters sleep. 
As broken from the parent deep. 
Woods grace the rocks, and from their brow 
On the dark waters frown below. 

See now before my ravished eye* 
A mighty scene of wonders rise I 
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The waters near the cave are fled, 

And mingle with their native bed. 

Then soon I view the sacred cave, 

Clos'd in, till now, beneath the wave. 

And wide the massy gates unfold. 

Massy gates of glittering gold. J 

Thro' all my limbs what trembling reigns ! | S^fko 

What freezing runs thro* all my veins !— 

Spring in alarm my hopes and fears ; 

With sounds unusual ring my ears ; 

And -from my cheek the colour flies ; 

And all of sight has left my eyes. 

My voice is gone, — and swims my head, — 

I seem, as life itself were fled. . 

When, lo ! the Sage who set aright 

My course, appears again in sight. 

And high aloft he lifts his hand, 

And wide he waves his magic wand. 

I glow again — my fears are borne 

Swift, as retreat the dreams of morn : 

I enter, gazing round and round, 

As treading consecrated ground. 

Here I behold each emblem fair 
Of every art and science rare. 
There a gay vessel charms my sight, . 
In pearls, and glittering diamonds bright, 
A ship's fair model, emblem made 
Of commerce, far and wide displayed ; 
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And relics rare of ancient timet, 
And stones and gems of distant climes, 
And silks of more than Tyrian dies, 
And flow'rs, and fruits of warmest sides. 
Now gazing on from side to side, 
I pierce a forest's branching pride. 
And every tree of living hue 
Spreads its full honours to the ?iew. 
Here rise the poplar's silvery lines* 
And ash with scarlet berries shines ; 
The cypress walk, for lovers made 
And cedar's deep religious shade. 
The chesnut's dark umbrageous green, 
With many a flowery gem between, 
Each doth its daintiest verdure spread, 
Lifting aloft the towering head. 
But above all conspicuous 6tands, 
And wide its reverend arms expands, 
As it a thousand years had stood, 
The oak, great monarch of the wood. 
And many a youth, and many a maid, 
Were dancing in the chequered shade. 
While by woodside, on mountain steep, 
Wander'd a flock of snow-white sheep? 
And sidelong stretch'd a shepherd gay, 
Piping his sweetest pastoral lay. 
. Still I advance— till soon I gain, 
In musing lost, a spacious plain. 
When thus my old magician-friend: 
" Pilgrim, lo ! here thy wanderings end." 
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I look, and full before my eyet, 
A thousand thousand glories rise. 
High seated on a stately throne, 
That form divinely glorious shone; 
Shone out that form transcendent -bright., 
Which whilom charm'd my ravish'd sight, 
Which I had sought, but never found, 
Tho' wandering wild the world around; 
Which still could every care beguile ;— 
And she was goddess of the isle. 
On either side a brilliant band 
In silent adoration stand, 
The highborn natives of the isle, 
And strangers, from a distant soil ; 
— For far and wide was spread her fame, 

And all who knew, rever'd, the name.— • 

And here of every land and tongue, 

Were masters of the mighty song ; 

All proud to lift their loftiest lays, 

And sound this heavenly Lady's praise. 

I hear the warblingt of the lyre, 

As teeming with Apollo's fire. 

The deep-mouth'd organ's peal I hear, 

Aa tho' Cecilia's soul breath'd near. 

I hear the trumpet's martial sound,. 

As warrior-souls were thronging round. 

The deep drum's longest, loudest beat, 

As when two hostile armies meet. 

I hear the melting lute complain, 

As telling Love's delicious pain. 
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What shall the soul all-hopeless cheer ? 
The numbers die upon their ear. 
Silent they sat, while thro 1 their souls 
A tide of mighty sorrows rolls. 

I now, with slow and awful pace, 
Approach the Lady of the place : 
When, sudden on my wondering eyes, 
I see a curious structure rise ; 
A high triumphant arch, that wears 
The beauteous reverend pomp of yean ; 
—As when, in Grecia's happier days. 
The conqu'ror claim'd his wreath of praise, 
And, in gay triumphs, proud to ride, 
With vanquished i warriors by his side — 
High o'er the arch distinctly shone, 
An emblem of the glorious sun : 
Six wandering stars, with motion slow, 
* All in different orbits go. 
Above, another errant light, 
Holds on its course, all paly -bright, 
With orbit wide, and vast his size, 
He looks the monarch of the skies. 
Soon o'er the plain, thro* all the rows, 
A busy bustling tumult glows : 
And soon again, with martial grace, 
• Each closes in his destined place. 
And two and two, and hand in hand, 
In grand procession moves the band. 
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And trophies proud they bear along, 
Rousing the clash of martial song. 
And as with stately tread they march. 
Ere yet they pass the solemn arch, 
Each bow'd before that seventh light, 
That held from far his paly fcghi, 
Of orbit wide, and largest sue. 
That lookM the monarch of the slues.. 

Lo! past is all the crowd along,; 
And sunk the swell of martial song. 
And now alone upon the plain 
I with that awful queen remain. 
The goddess fair, so heav'nly bright, 
That first in vision met my sight. 
What shall the generous soul affray ? 
I tread resolv'd the arduous way. 
Love can doubts and fears control : 
And give new vigour to the soul. 

Nearer and nearer still I drew, 
To yield this goddess homage due ; 
To tell her how in toil and pain, 
I sought her true, tho' sought in vain, 
Now gently urgM, now wildly hurl'd, 
Had travellM restless round the world, 
Her vision'd form my only rest, 
And she the fire, that warm'd my breast. 
— But, oh ! what tortures rack my soul ! 
How wild and wild my eyeballs roll ! 
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I view her near, — and still more near ;— • 
Then stand a statue, chill'd with fear* 
Closed were her eyes to all around, 
And in a golden bandage bound ; 
Nor could she voice of mortal hear ; 
A death-like deafness bound her ear. 
While from her lips, to seal her tongue, 
A vile inglorious Padlock hung. 
I struggle,— but in vain, — for breath,— 
I seem as in the grasp of death. 
To Heaven I lift my burning eyes; — 
I start ! — and lo ! the vision flies. 
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pho's history is so well known, and the laws of her versih> 
i are so well understood, at least by the generality of my 
rs, as to render it superfluous to describe them now. Let 
ice just to say,' for the sake of those not m well-informed, 
appho was a Greek poetess, and that the Sapphic verse is 
after her name. 

r is it necessary, now at least, to take particular notice 
of the different sorts of verse among the ancients, or the 
mt feet peculiar to those verses. It may be enough Just to 
re, after the discussions, explanations, and disputes to which 
bject has given rise, that what relates to accent and quantity 
yet so well understood as is commonly supposed. Some 
le that the ancients only read by quantity ; and their opi- 
i grounded, more particularly, on the famous passage from 
'dides quoted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus : others think, 
re warranted, from Longinus's Fragment on Metres, to 
le ancients read both by accent and quantity ; and they 
their observations, in regard to the rhythms, to prose and 
le alike. Again, it is supposed, that the true pronunciation 
f Latin and Greek is lost, and particularly the process by 
the ancients made accent and quantity unite, as it is 
lined, and, I think, with great truth, in the same syl- 

be these matters as they may, in the decline of ancient 
are, less regard was paid to quantity, and accent was, at 
, by some made to supply its place. This subject is discuss- 
newhat largely by Mr. Harris in his Philological Essays* 
our own language, some suppose that it does not fellow 
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quantity, or at least that accent gives the direction and prin- 
cipal force to quantity, according to what they call, accentual 
quantity. Others maintain thatour verse follows laws, accord* 
ing to which, accent, quantity, (Umg and short syllables) em- 
phasis, pause, and caesura, each has its proper force; and 
which, all together, exhibit a capability of language, aiichneH 
and a variety that were even unknown to the languages of Greece 
and Rome* Mr. Say and Mr. Mason have weU illustrated toil 
point. 

These opinions, lor the present, I pass; but in order te> pre* 
pare the reader for the right reading of the following job 
d'esprit, I shall just take notice of one opinion on the ancient 
Greek and Roman languages, in reference to the English. It 
has been said, then, that our language will not admit of sat 
particular measures in common use with the Greeks end 
Romans; and I remember we were much alarmed, and the 
critics got ready at their posts, when Mr. Southey th r e at e n ed, 
some years ago, to march an army of hexameters into the 
country. The sapphic, in particular, has been objected to, as 
not congenial to the English language. Whether the opine* 
alluded to is correct, I shall not now attempt to ascertain. Some, 
at least, of the reasons urged, indicate an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the variety and richness of our English language, and 
its capacity for admitting into its verse, a succession of generous, 
majestic, long feet* As an experiment, I, therefore, try the strict- 
est form of the sapphic verse ; that I mean, which, like some of 
Horace's, requires three long syllables in succession after the 
first foot, in preference to that, which exacts, as the case seme- 
times is with Sappho's own verse, only two : and perhaps no 
language is more generous in this respect than our own. 

Mr. Edward Williams, known as the Welsh bard, informs us 
in his poems, that the Welsh language has admitted all the va- 
rieties of hexameter, sapphic, and the other classic measures 
into its verse: and it is well known this is the practice of the 
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German ; nor are we without examples in our own. Sir Philip 
Sydney, Dr. Watts, Captain Morris, and more recently, Mr. 
Sonthey, have each, I think, tried their hand at a sapphic ; how 
far they have all succeeded or failed, matters not ; bat I mast 
not be charged with innovation. 

In forming his opinion of the following jeu d'esprit, the reader 
will please to keep in mind, that no one entertains the opinion 
that English quantity obeys the same rules as the ancient Greek 
and Roman languages, such rules, at least, as the following: 
" syllables are long where a vowel is followed by two consonants 
in the same syllable, and where one consonant closes a word, 
and another begins the next word." English quantity, besides 
its own proper long and short, is influenced by accent, emphasis, 
and other considerations. The best guide in this respect is 
Milton, who furnishes ample examples of my meaning, in that 
noblest of all our measures, the English heroic blank verse. 

I just add, that the reader is at liberty to consider the follow- 
ing lines as a mere jeu d'esprit, if he pleases ; but I place a veto 
against any sach conclusion, as that I mean to quiz — as we say 
—either our poor unprotected English sapphic in general, or 
that favourite plant which is the subject of mine. I have intro- 
duced it for the purpose of variety. 

I shall mark the several syllables of the first stanza, and the 
reader will please to read all the stanzas in conformity to those 
marks. 

It was my intention to have subjoined to the sapphic an Eng- 
lish alcaic; but I shall, probably, introduce it in the part of the 
work which is to follow. 
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ODE II. 

AN ENGLISH SAPPHIC, 

IN PRAISE OF SNUFF AND TOBACCO. 

I've got th' head-ache : give me* then, hoy the* snuff-box, 
Flird with Hoare's hest snuff, a reviving mixture, 
Best 5f all snuffs : that will relieve m£ more than 
Strashurgh or Hardham's. 

That relieves much more than the Irish Blackguard, 
That relieves much more than Bureau or Scotch snuff, 
More than herbs all British, and tickles noses * 
Better than any. 

Snuff relieves th' head, more than do rum or brandy, 
More than Old Port, more than Champaigne, tho' 

sparkling ; 
They can make th' head, like a November fog-day, 
Muddy or madsome. 

Ladies fair, know all, it will cure the hippo, 
(I have tried this often) believe me, ladies, 
More than all teas, be they the Bohea, Souchong, 
Gunpowder, Hyson. 

Hear me, pray now, poets, and try it freely, 
Snuff inspires me, makes even me a poet : 
Mark, too, oh ! sage critics ; I chant my sapphics, 
Gay as a robin. 
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Take away that whisky-cup,* tipp'd with silver, 
Tho, perchance, that makes us a little frisky; 
Yet, if made too free with, the stoutest Scotchman 
That can lay sprawling. 

Move then round this box, let it go round briskly, 
What was mead, what nectar, to gods and heroes, 
That may all snuff find in the nose and head-piece, 
Full of electric. 

Yet not snuff, Hoare's mixture, alone inspires me : 
Sweet is Hoare's snuff, sweeter is Hoare's tobacco, 
Leaf of gold most precious, more than op'um, 
Giving me visions. 

Bring me, boy, bring tube, than the lily whiter, 
Made of pure clay, tapering, long, and wax'd well, 
Now I drinkf most merrily, gay as th' Hindoo, 
Proud as a Turkman. 

Now the fire bright kindles in tube resplendent, 
Now the smoke see rise to the ceiling curling ! 
Does not my verse sparkle too ? See ! the sapphics 
Soar up as freely. 



j 



* Allndes to a celebrated whisky-bowl at Edinburgh, tipped 
with silver. 

t The Turks call smoking, drinking tobacco. ~JhLi jeuldL 
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Let who will marl, saying, my verse is smoky ; a 
Where there's smoke, there's fire, as in mighty Milton:* 
Did the grave heroics not scorn tobacco ? 
Why should the sapphics > 



* It it well known, Hilton was partial to 
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ON PINDAR'S MEASURES. 

As in the former Ode, Wine was censored, in the following it 
was intended to give* it, as well as Music, its doe commenda- 
tion. They are, accordingly, both personified, and treated as 
old friends. The verse attempted is the Pindaric, so called 
from Pindar the Theban poet, who adopts it in his odes. - This 
measure might consist of two stanzas, the strophe and anti- 
strophe : but taking the epode, it more generally made three, or 
any number of systems of stanzas ; and by some of the Greek 
lyric writers it was extended still further. The general rule for 
it, as more commonly followed by Pindar, was, that -the 
strophe and antistrophe should correspond to each other, line 
for line, both in the number and the quantity (long or short) of 
syllables ; and that, where there was any systems of stanzas in 
succession, the strophe, the antistrophe, and epode of the first 1 
system, should be the pattern for those which follow, and for 
this obvious reason, because the same music and the same dance 
were to be repeated. Another rule which Pindar seems gene- 
rally to have followed, was, that no two lines of the same strophe 
and antistrophe were to be exactly alike ; and, accordingly, this* 
measure was considered by the ancient Greek poets, as the most ' 
difficult and the most sublime : its more intricate form appears 
not to have been adopted by the Latin poets ; it is not,fat least,' 
nsed by Horace : and Pindar allows himself, occasionally, to 
deviate from his more general practice. 

Some of our own poets have followed, though in part only, 
the manner of the Theban, particularly Congreve, Cowley, 
Dryden, Gray, and Mason. I am not, therefore, to be deefned * 
an innovator even here ; though in the room of criticising their 
odes, I ought to apologize for my own. Here, too, I shall onfy 
say, that they are introduced for the purpose of variety, and 
to illustrate the capability of our English verse ; but I leave 

VOL. i. k 
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others to determine, how far it may be suitable to English 
manners, and the genius and costume of English versification. 

After hearing so much of the pmdaric measure, it may please, 
perhaps, some readers, to know the rationale on which it was 
founded; which they may collect from an ancient Greek writer, 
of whom, without saying any thing about "his philosophy, I shall 
give the following literal translation : 

" It should ho known, that the lyrists used in their poems, 
«* strophe, antistrophe, and epode : strophe, because they turned 
« themselves from the eight hand to the left ; to which the mo* 
a tion of the universe is analogous, from east to west. Homer 
*£ calb the right, the east ; the left, the west. Antistrophe, 
4 because they moved themselves from the left to the right, to 
u which the motion of the planets is analogous, which is from 
*4 west to east. Epode, because they stood in one place and 
"< repeated the odes; to which, in its stationary place, the 
u earth is analogous. They used also both duads, (two stanzas) 
u or triads, (three stanzas) as this poet (Pindar), that is, strophe, 
u antistrophe, and epode ; or strophe only and antistrophe : but 
u many use quartettes (or four different stanzas), t. e. strophe, 
11 epode, antistrophe, and again an epode unlike the former; 
u and even pentads, t. e. epode, strophe, epode, antistrophe, 
" epode. Some are called prosodic, epodic, mesodic, and 
" paHnodic." 

With respect to the following odes, I shall, in conclusion, just 
observe, they, originally, constituted one ode of two systems of 
stanzas in praise of Music and Wine; but on a friend's suggesting 
that the two subjects destroyed the unity, I altered the plan. As, 
therefore, the new arrangement created fresh difficulties, it has 
occasioned, perhaps, some irregularities ; and so I leave the Odes, 
without farther apology, to the mercy of the critics. 

Some former Ode I called an anti-pindaric ; meaning a mea- 
sure where the strophe of one system answers to the strophe of 
the other, in an order contrary to that of Pindar. 
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ODE III. 



TO MUSIC. 



STROPHE. 

Cease, cease that trifling measure :— * 
While generous passions burn, 
Let the Vine, and Let Music have their turn, 
Music and Wine the poet's treasure. 
Rise then, O Song, again, 
Strike now a proud, yet a sprightlier strain, 

From the JEolianf string, . 
And sing and soar upon thy boldest wing ; 
As when of old, 
Great Pindar caroll'd 
Games, Gods, Conquerors bold. 
Is there who treacherously old friends uses ? 
Or who wantonly new friends chooses* 
May he muse, but out of time* 
May he sing, and yet ne'er find rhime ^ 



• The sapphic, in praise of sooff and tobacco* 
f Pindar's, from JEolia, hence AioXmh? fxtXwai. 
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Still, still in ill-starr'd strains prolong 
His faint song — 
Treacherous such lays, 
His gossemeric feigning ; 
And may Beauty deceiv'd give as treacherous praise, 
With a feeling of as proud disdaining. 
But grant, kind Heav'n, howe'er may fade my num- 
bers past, 
Fresh may my friendships bloom, and long, long may 
my pleasures last. 

ANTISTROFHE. 

Hail, hail, supreme magician ! 
Thou dost o'errule yon spheres, 
All harmonious, and months, and days, and years, 
Rulest, to man the soul's physician ; 
Thou friend, who canst compose, 
Heart-rankling tumults, and our bitterest woes ; 

And the base passions, tho' dire, 
At thine all-conqu'ring influence retire. 
I would thee hail, 
Sweet Music ! ne'er fail, 
Still o'er me to prevail ! 
Bear me, Enthusiast Heavenly, bear me, 
Quick to some gothic temple, where me, 
While the organ shakes the pile, 
Rapture may inspire the while ; 
Or where on silver Thames the horn so clear, 
May greet my ear ; 
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Or where the trumpet's sound, 
Has rous'd dread Tiosts to battle ; 
Or victory is shouting round, 
Midst instruments' mixt rattle. 
Or where the wondrous Handel rolls sublime along, 
Mingling deep harmonies, the loud, majestic tide of song. 

EPODE. 

But most, enchantress sweet, be seen, 
In Cecilia's form and mien : 
How can her voice and instrument combining, 
How can she sooth and elevate the soul ! 
The heart consoling, and the sense refining, 
How all that wants controlling, can control ! \ 
"Oh! had IJubal's lyre, 

" And Miriam's tuneful voice, 
" To rouse the patriot's fire ; 
" His rapturous joys ! 
" Love should then obey my call, 

" Hope sitting by ; 
" And Pity, kind and smiling still on all, 
" Melt each eye ! 
" Song, too, should, like a charm, 
" Drive out the demon, Pain ; 
" And' the warrior fierce of his sword should disarm; 

" Boisterous passions should conquer and tame : 
" Till seeing life by slow degrees decay, 

" I sweet melodious airs would softly sing. 
" Thus would I lift the good spirit away, 
" Rapturous, as borne on some blest seraph's wing; 
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" Oh ! Music, thus assume thy heavenly form, 
"Thus sooth the secret soul, and smooth life'* 
roughest, rudest storm. 



ODE IV. 



ON WINE. 



STROPHE. 

Thee, too, O! Wine — but not that rampant boy, 
BuD-fac'd,* whom ivy-leaves adorn, 
Of Jove and Proserpine in secret bom^— • 
I rather hail thee, mother, Queen of Joy : 
And hence th' Impostorf with his lies, 
And each lewd lubber's sleek disguise, 
Who calls thee, foul himself within, 
The harlot— mother of aU sin. 
Sre fan* hi* bride's embrace the warrior goes, 
To- foil his thuadcK on hk country's foes, 



• An epithet given to Bacchus in the Orphic Hymns, 
t Mahomet has forbidden the use of wine in the Koran, par- 
tkahily in chap. sd. *nd5& 
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Fill, fill the generous bowl ; 
Drown his eares, and fire his soul ; 
And when returned from toil and pain, • 

He greets domestic bliss again, 
id talks o'er dangers, fears, and wand'rings past; 
id hopes true lore will ever, ever last ; 
Merry Jet the song abound, 
Sparkling let the glass go round ; 
Nor let the bard of honest vein, 
Who hopes to feel the secret fire 
Of old Anacreon's tuneful lyre, 
The soul-enhvening juke disdain* 
He shall draw enraptured hence, 
Mantling wit and racy sense. 
This empyrean, warm and free, 
Shall teach htm the true minstrelsy : 
When, too, hinds and village boys 
Hawkee* sound, and farmers' joys 
Want assessors, who like thee, 
Partner fit of jcttty r 
Nor less from thee the child of care and sorrows 
As from ambrosia new hfe shall borrow ; 
Let him thy sweet nectar quaff, 
And he shall smile and he shall laugh* 
But hence hypocrisy and sleek design, 
e'er may they know thy joys, thou pare, all-con* 
quering Wine. 



* A provincial word for HarviST-HoVK 
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OH WINE. 



ANT1STROPHE. 

Thee then I sing, thou power of open face; 
Fain would I hear thy voice, and go 
Where thy purple juices flow, 
Thy footsteps as my mystic Goddess trace* 
" I will shew thee, then, my hoard : 
" In no man's cellar can be stored, 
" Or ampler casks, or nobler wine, 
" Than what in Brown's and Mallet's shine. 
" Ne'er was Falernian or Csecubian juice, 
" In mirths more gay, of flavours more profuse, 
" Than theirs from Oporto brought, 
" Or in Lisbon's vintage wrought ; 
" Or what from France's vine^dad hiUs, 
" Soft, and clear, and bright distils ; 
" Or what, if suit thy taste, the German Rhine, 
A stout, stern, rough, unyielding, sparkling wine. 
Genuine they shall teach thee truth, 
Age's nurses, guides of youth ; 
" And learn thee more than sages grave, 
" How to scorn the slave of wealth, - x 
" And how to prize content and health, 
'* And how to cheat the greedy grave* 
" Ye, who would then now be free, 
M Free from care, come follow me. 
" But heed the bard,* and know the glass 
" Reason's law must never pass. 

* The bard is Horace, from whom the allusion to the cen- 
taurs is derived : 

At 
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Hence the mingling storm of life, 
Treachery, Gloom, domestic Strife, 
" Fire, that sets the soul on flame, 
" Dire Attempt, and lasting Shame. 
" This of old the Centaurs shew'd, 
" Driven from drunkenness to blood : 

Then wild they attack the blest abodes, 
As to o'ertbrow the thrones of gods. 
" And who are ye, that are my votaries true ? 
" Mark then each bottle's course, and heed my lessons 
too. 

EPODE. 

" For there's a bottle of strange powers ; 
" 'Twas brought from fairy-land ; 
" Never it stops, and it cannot stand, 
Restless and rapid as flit the light hours. 
'Twas blown in distant age 
" From foul diseased breath, 
Of sorcerer base, called Archimage, 
" And pregnant with disease and death. 
" She too, whom men Acrasia call, 
" Foul daughter of that foulest sire, 
" And as foul mother, mad Desire, 



At ne quia modici transiliat munera Liberi 
Centaurea mooet cum Lapithis rixa super mero 
Debellata. 

Lib. 1. Od. xviii. 
k3 
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, « Into it from beteftil lips let fall, 
" Bitter-sweet berries, bright, of deadly gall : 
" Then a wicked elfin took it ; 
" And thrice, and thrice, and thrice she shook it : 
" Then thrice, thrice, thrice, tapping the ground, 
" She turn'd the bottle round, round, round ; 
" And thrice she utter'd a charmed sound: 
" Bottle, I give thee a power to fly, 

Quickly to empty and quickly to fill * r 
Readily, constantly, I will supply 
'' Spirits and force, and so never stand still. 
She said : My votaries all, then hear my voice : 
Let moderation temper all your joys. 
" For the vine in fairy-land first grew, 
" And it thence some evil humours drew. 
" In those regions I have been, 
" And on the trees the fays have seen, 
" Oft at eve and oft at morn, 
" Like bees upon the flowery thorn. 
" With mildews some the branches spread, 
" Some above, and some below, 
" Busy and mischievous all in a row : 
" And some the ftnit, 
" And some the root, 
" The venom'd creatures would have poisoned. 
" And tho 9 to bless man's ailing progeny, 
" Heaven preserved the sacred tree 
" From the mightier evil free ; 

u Still you, at times, can trace, 
The mischief of the wicked elfin race, 



" Felt still by tfaoec, dwir glass too eft win* fitt:— 
"So, my Votaries, all pray beware of the boUle that 
never stand* atai"* 
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AFTER VISITING DRYBURGH ABBEY, IN 
BERWICKSHIRE. 

While June, in rosy vestment gay, 

Swells beauteous to the sight, 
While yet the cuckoo cheers the day, 

Whilst slowly comes the night ; 
How sweet, on sheltered bank reclin'd, 
To sing (for song can charm the mind) 

When noon-tide's feverish heats prevail ! 
Or pear some oak's thick branches laid, 
To muse within the silent shade, 

And taste meek evening's mellow gale ! 



* The last stanza alludes to a bottle which, by ending in a 
pointed, and not a flat bottom, is designed not to rest till it re- 
turns to the chairman. 
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Ah ! Pleasure, whither wouldst thou lead ? 

O'er hill or daisied dell ? 
Thro* woodland scene or flowery mead, 

Or hermit's moss-grown cell ? 
To ruddy nymph, to tawny swain, 
Go breathe thy soul in rapturous strain, 

And ply thy feet in sprightly dance ; 
Or, if some hermit-haunt delight, 
Assist some pious votary's sight, 

And wrap him in seraphic trance. 

If Fancy, nymph of elfin race, 

Thy rural walk attend, 
Then hie thee to the circle's space, 

Where sportive fairies bend ; 
And, when the night-winds slowly rise, 
When moonlight slumbers thro' the skies, 

Start shall their little forms to view ; 
And they shall sing and dance and play, 
Till twinkles light the eye of day, 

Then disappear like morning dew. 

But, oh ! if soul of earthly mould, 

Not yet from error pure, 
Nor yet for calm delights too cold, 

May but thy smiles ensure ; 
Blest power, disdain not thou his prayer, 
—For thou canst with a matron's care, 

More sober joys around diffuse — 
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Give binVto glow with soul of fire, 
Teach him to strike the living lyre, 
TW humblest votary of the Muse. 

His passions, when they restless grow, 

Song, like some god, should chain ; 
And when his bosom melts with woe, 

Song should endear, the pain ; 
Where Tweed* swift rolls his sounding tide, 
Fair Dryburgh's holy walls beside, 

Should such a pilgrim bend his feet, 
Him would Ascanius bid to share, 
Kind hermit host, his hermit fare, 

And fair Emilia's smile should greet. 

And they should hail a pilgrim's song, 

(They love the tuneful race) 
And shew him where the bardie throng, 

Each holds a hallow'd place.f 



* The Tweed is unusually rapid and violent here. 

t This delightful spot, now the residence of Lord Bnchan > was 
formerly a famous abbey, founded in the reign of King David L 
by Hugh Moneville, Constable of Scotland. 

There were two abbacies in Ireland, of which Drybnrgh was 
considered the mother. James VI. formed it into a temporal 
lordship, in favour of Henry Erskine, a younger son of the Earl 
of Mar, who is the ancestor of the present Earl of Buchan. In 
the Advocate's library, Edinburgh, is a chartnlary, containing 

the 
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And where amid the valley gay, 
64 The silver Ed4n loves to stray, 

Would shew the village pastor's cot,* 
Whence he, the hard of modest mien, 
First peep'd to catch the living scene, 

And he would bless the favour'd spot. 

But thou, hoar pile,f where bigot Zeal 

Was wont to fix her seat, 
And Sloth her hideous form conceal 

Within- the saint's retreat ; 
Here Wisdom still shall find her cell, 
And Love, with her associate; dwell, 

The Muse shall raise her temple here; 
And while Ascanius gazes round, 
Still may he call it holy ground, 

Still all his bards as saints revere. 



the charters belonging to Dryborgh abbey. See a large new 
catalogue of the Bishops of the several Sees of the Kingdom of 
Scot^ffi, p. 241. In a part of the chapel arc now placed the 
basts of oar English poets. 
* Thomson) the author of the Seasons, was born at Ednam, 

M the village or hamlet on the river Edo'n. A life of Thomson has 

/ been written by. the present Lord Bochan. 

' t To Dryborgh Abbey. 
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ODE VI. 

THE CHARM OF MUSIC. 

WRITTEN IN WORCESTERSHIRE. 

To two Ladies playing on a Forte Piano, and singing by tuns* 
to sooth their friend in pain, the author going to pay a last 
visit to an esteemed friend before her death. 

Yes, Ladies, Handel's notes and Shakspeare's strains, 
And Milton's magic song, 
To voices gay, or soft, or strong, 
Attan'd with powers, 
So sweetly varied as yours, 
Might hold Attention mute, and charm the demonJPain. 

* 

For oft, 'tis said, the Passions flock around, ^^ 
Joy, Hope, and Love, and Fear, 'W 

With Beings of some other sphere, 
In airy mien ; 
Unheard they hear, and see unseen, 
Captiv'd, tho' not of earth, with airs of earthly sound. 

But I must go where music could not please, 
Unless I sometimes steal 
To where Echo, to conceal 
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Herself, may love ; 
In winding vale or vocal grove, 
Talking like Dian chaste, to rocks and hills and trees. 

And should she, Ladies kind, e'er bring to me, 
As probably she may, 
For I have woo'd her many a day, 
One note of yours, 
Fll bless her fairy-winged powers : 
And I will cease to sigh, and think awhile of you. 

And when at still of eve you sooth your friend, 
Striking by turns the keys, 
In rivalry, who most shall please; ' 
Oh ! then will I 
The dove-like, meek ey'd sympathy, 
My humble courier, to share your feelings send. 



p 
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ODE VII. 



HYMN TO CHARITY * 

Oh ! Thou, whose eye of smiling love, 
Outshines the light of early day, 

Whose bosom no rude tempests move, 
Whose face no pencil can portray : 

So bright thine eye, thy face so fair, 

Beauty itself seems stationed there. 

Hail, Charity ! so prompt of aid, 
Adorn'd with Virtue's modest crown ; 

And wont, in simplest garb arrayed, . 
To beam with lustre all thine own ;— 

Still let thy breast with rapture glow ; 

But spare a sigh for human woe. 

Softer thy breath, than gales that play, 
Where summer-flowers their odours fling » 

Nor is so clear the voice of May, 
With all her choir of tuneful spring. 



< 



* 



• Part of this Hymn has been published before in the Mont*« 
r Magazine* 
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The smile that on thy cheek is seen, 
Bespeaks a paradise within. 

Oh ! still thy fostering wing outspread ; 

—Distress near thee shall shelter find— 
And, like yon sun, thine influence shed 

Thro' the vast race of human kind ; 
And let thine Ojjen hand impart 
Eich emblems of a generous heart. 

And not so warm in Mithra's praise,* 
The Persian, crown'd with conquest, glows, 

When calFd the choral song to raise, 
For sabres sheath'd and vanquished foes, 

As nations kindling with thy ray, 

Shall upward spring to new-born day* 

Then shall the Fury-Passions sleep ; 

Then Conquest quench her flaming sword ; 
No captive fair in silence weep, 

Nor laurels grace her tyrant-lord ; 
No face shall wear the form of woe ; 
Nor wreath be worn but th' olive bough. 



*t»+m+++*** tt H ■« ll 



* Mitfara is worshipped, as the source of light, the son, by 
the Persians and Indian*. An allusion is here made to a fine 
hymn at the end of Maurice's Second Volume of Indiax 
Antiquities, 
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ODE Vffl. 
THE SAILOR. 

ie author expresses grateful ieeHnsjft to am honest lantBadjr and 
ber daughter, for kind attentions during his short stay with 
them near Hamilton, in Argyleshire; hat pleads against their 
solicitations for his longer contmaance. He wore the dress 
of a Sailor at this time, and writes under that character.* 

My dame, you view a sailor brave, 

Hastening far hence to plough the seas, 
To quit for the rude boisterous wave, 

The babbling bourn* the whispering tftfc* t 
The mavis calbj the laverocks rmg 

Their music thro' the a*aV*s> so etaar> 
Nature's full chorus* seems f» stag', 

Still, happy loiterer, finger here. 
But, dame, you view a sailor brave, 
And he must plough the ocean wave. 



Yon> dainty palace 41 charms his eye, 
Where Avon's waters gaily glide, 
kir Bircleugh's flowery terrace nigh, 
Hastening to meet the bonny Clyde : 



^M*MMM^WMkMMM«MMdMU«M4*hl 



• The Duke of Hamilton's, at Hamilton, in Argjleshire* The 
irrace-garden of Bircleogh, to which an allusion is made, is in 

the 
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THE SAILOR. 



Ah ! pleasing scene ! in musing mood, 
How near those braes he still could stray ! 

How range yon wild romantic wood ! 
How linger there the live-long day ! 

But, dame, you view a sailor brave, 

Hastening to plough the ocean wave. 

Your PeggyVeye is dew-drop bright; 

Her smiling cheek as lily fair ; 
Her feet as hare's move soft and light ;* 

Her voice as blackbird's loud and clear : 



the neighbourhood, and much admired; formed, however, on 
the principles of false taste, long since abandoned, consisting •* 
terraces of flowers rising one above another. 

Hence, too, deformities of harder cure, 
The terrace mounds uplifted j all that Toil, 
Misled by tasteless Fashion, conld achieve 
To mar fair Nature's lineaments divine. 

Mason's English Garden* 
But the adjoining scenery is truly charming. A brook called 
Avon flows by this garden, and meets the beautiful Clyde in the 
neighbourhood: and a few miles distant are its celebrated 
fills. 

A few Scottish words are used in this song : rippling, for mur- 
muring; bourn, for brook; laverock, for skylark; chum, for 
sing ; bonny, for beautiful ; and dowie, for melancholy. 

• It is scarcely necessary to observe here, that an allusion * 
made to the barefooted lasses of Scotland : 

Here view twa barefoot beauties clean aud clear. 

Allan Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd. 
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Oh ! she goes near to wound my heart, 
As oft she sings her " Highland Laddie ; w * 

So quickly, dame, must I depart, 
And keep my heart still tight and steady : 

For, dame, you view a sailor brave ; 

Quick he must plough the ocean wave. 

But, when on ocean's restless bed, 

The ship rolls rocking to the wind, 
When shores, and clifts, and hills are fled, 

Thy kindness will I call to mind. 
When dowie droops this head with grief, 

When from my eyelid steals a tear, 
In grateful thoughts I'll find relief, 

And Peggy's song my breast shall cheer. 
But, dame, farewell ! a sailor brave 
Hastens to plough the ocean wave. 



A well-known Scotch song in Allan Ramsay's poems. 



. t 
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And where's old Scotland's chronicler ?* He'a sped. 
Some trace of ancient days still Leven shews : 
Still frowns St. Rules, and near it ebbs and flows 
Ocean ; but Scotland's .chronicler is dead. — 

— And may not death spare kings ? No : kings must 
fall; 
Death scales alike the cot and regal seat ; 
Else James, f as wont, had still grac'd bower and hall, 
And charm'd his native fields with numbers sweet 
But still his Peblis lives, and Scotland pays, 
Proud of one royal bard, the meed of rapturous praise. 



Where now Dunbar ?{ He too has run his race ; 
But glitters still The Golden Terge on high ; ' 
Nor shall the thunder-storm which sweeps the sky, 

Nor lightning's flash, the glorious orb deface. 



* Andrew Winton, the author of the Chronicle of Soot* 
land, was canon regular of St. Andrews, in which, near the «et 
coast, are still remaining the ruins of St. Regulns's or Rule's 
church, the oldest, perhaps, in Great Britain. See Reliquianc 
Andreanse. He was also Prior of LocUeven monastery. 

t James the 1st, of Scotland, was a fine poet. His principal 
poems are, the King's Quair, and Peblis to the Play. Hb 
Poetical Remains were published by Mr. Tytler. 

t William Dunbar is generally considered as the most distin- 
guished of the ancient poets of Scotland. He chiefly excels in 
descriptive poetry, of which species of composition is the 
Golden Terge. Dunbar died in the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury. 
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f 

Dunkeld!* no more the heaven-directed chant 
Within thy sainted walls may sound again; 

But thou, as once the poet's favorite haunt, 
Shalt shine in Douglas's Virgilian strain ; 

While Time the crumbling castle undermines, 

•ttering to its fall, and, lo ! the roofless abbeyf pines. 

i ! Tweed, say do thy busy waters glide, 
With patriot ardour, or with bigot rage ? 
[n union dost thou distant friends engage ? 
flow, a boundary river$ to divide ? 



1 Dtfnkeld, in Perthshire, was formerly an episcopal see. 
fin, or Gawin Douglas, translated Virgil, the prologues to 
eral books of which display great powers of description : 
er poeins were, also, written by Douglas, the best known of 
tch is an allegorical poem entitled, King Hart. He was no- 
tated to the archbishopric of St. Andrews in 1514, but was 
trwards set aside by the stronger party : the Queen regent, 
refer, in 1516, presented him to the see of Dunkeld, though 
iras afterwards consecrated to the archbishopric of St. An- 

WS. See THE LARGE CATALOGUE OF THE BlSHOPS OF THE 

eral Scotch Sees. Pinkerton observes that, " Wharton 
is put Milton's LV Allegro and II Penseroso, as the earliest 
escriptive poems in English : and if so, that we have examples 
i Scottish, near a century and a half before. 1 * Accordingly, the 
cious Home Tooke is fond of illustrating his subject, relating 
>ur language, in his Diversions of Purley, from Gawin Doug- 
i translation of Virgil. 

The ruins of a fine abbey-church are at Dunkeld. 
The river Tweed divides England and Scotland, 
OL. I. l 
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If love direct, flow on,, thou generous stream; 

Thy banks, oh ! Tweed, I bless, and hail thee friend: 
But, while thy Mpi serpent- winding gleam, 

Should serpent treacheries on thy course attend, 
Thy banks, disdainful, would I rove along, 
Tho* every bard that sings should raise thee in his song. 

But no— be mine, the critic's page to muse, 
And trace the footsteps of a generous mind ; 
Be mine, to bind with cbapkts Scotia's brows, 
While England's bards shall Scotland's thoughts engage. 
The Highland nymph shall melt with England's lays, 
And English ears be charm'd with Scotland's song; 
For, tho' near Hawthornden Esk sweetly strays, 

More sweetly Drummond's* numbers flow along. 
Still, Ramsay, f shall thy Gentle Shepherd please, 
Still, Burns, thy rustic mirths, and amorous minstrel- 
sies. 



• William Drummond of Hawthornden, was born in 1585. 
Pinkerton observes of him : " Now it may safely be said, that 
" if any poems possess that exquisite Doric delicacy which we 
" so much admire in Comus, &c. those of Drummond do. Mil* 
" ton may be often traced in him. And he had certainly read 
"and admired him, Drummond was the first who introduced 
"into English that fine Italian vein; and if we had had bo 
" Drummond, perhaps, we should never have seen the delicacies 
« of Comus, Lycidas, II Penseroso, L'Allegro." The river Ess; 
flows by this sweet rural retreat of Hawthornden. 

t Allan Ramsay, the author of the GenUe Shepherd, aityl tot 
welWuaown Robert Burns, 
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Oh ! might I -view again, with ravfeh'd sight, 
As when with candid Andejn£|*tray'd, 
And all the wonder-varying aSeSe surveyM, 
Sea, hills, and city fair, from Caltori'sf height ; 
.And hear, (forSeotiand'a rhimes, ah! soaamay failj) 

Some Ednam hard awake the 'trembling string ;§ 
Some tuneful youth]] of charming Tivkrtdaie ; 
Some Kelso songstress^]* love's dear raptures sing. 



*• Dr. Robert Anderson, Editor of the Works of the 
Boots, and author of a valuable -Life of Dr. SmoHet 

4 -Gallon Hill, whence* view, at once romantie and sablh 
is* taken of the city of Edinburgh, of the Firth of Forth, and 
the hiBs of Slfeshire on the opposite coast. 

$ £ueh, at least, is the opinion of some jndicions poisons in 
Seotland. 

4 Ednam is near Kelso, in Berwickshire! near which th* little 
river Eden flows, from which the village takes its name. .Ednam 
is 4he native place of Thomson, the author of the Seasons. 

| Alludes to a pedestrian tour made in this pastoral and) 
truly classical country, and in some part of the north of Eng- 
land, with a gentleman of great talents, now eminently die* 
tingnished at Calcutta, for his extraordinary skill in the Asiatic 
languages. See an Essay on the Languages and Literature of 
the Indo-Chinese Nations, in voL x. of the Asiatic Researches, 
bw John Leyden, M. D. 

*J The Scotch melodies, sung to the Scotch airs, and by the 
female voice, constitutes, as must be supposed, one of the charms 
>f this delightful country. 

l2 
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Language may fail, but love shall never die, 
Till beauty fails to charm, till love forgets to sigh. 



%• I wished to express in this ode respect to several living 
friends, not less than deceased poets. 

I have paid two visits to Scotland, one, when I was employed 
in inquiries into the state of public prisons, &c. ; another, when 
making researches into public libraries. " On the former occa- 
sion, I received many civilities from Dr. Anderson and others; 
OP the latter, from several ladies,, particularly from one at Edin- 
burgh, not more distinguished for her understanding, than her 
many virtues ; from Mr. Dugald Stewart, Dr. Thomas Brown, 
of Edinburgh, Mr. Muirhead, of Glasgow, and others. Indeed, 
as I resided in Scotland near a twelvemonth the last time, and 
visited all the universities, and every public library, I received 
civilities from almost every quarter. I, perhaps, feel pride, as 
well as pleasure, in acknowledging my obligations; and the 
above lines are a peppercorn of gratitude to Scotland at large. 

In a following volume, I propose to insert a few Latin lines, 
written to the late Professor Dalzels ; an English epistle to the 
late " Mr. Alexander Thomson ; and some Latin lines on the 
death of Dr. Adam, from all of whom I received great expresv 
s jons of kindness. 

* Mr. Walter Scott and Mr. Thomas Campbell were entitled 
to a high place among the poets of Scotland ; but we must claim 
them as true English poets. 
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ODEX. 



A SONG. 



They say, my hopes have fruitless proved, 
And all my schemes of life miscarried ; 

And all, because I never lov*d; 
And all, because I never married. 

I penn'd a song to please the fair ; 
• — To sing of love I never tarried, — 
But ladies ask'd with taunting air, 
How should he love, who ne'er was married? 

And oft I sit, and sigh alone, 

Like ring-dove from its mate far-carried ; 
Yet few there are who heed my moan: 

For why, they ask, is he not married ? 

Yet there are those I sometimes see, 
Who say, because I have miscarried 

In all my loves, they pity me ; 
And much they wish that I was married* 



THE DEATH OF FRIENDS. 

When sick and sad, and sometimes poor. 
Their kindness never, never tarried ; 

They pitied me, as being sure, 
Few pity those who are not married. 

And when beneath that dart I lie, 
That barbed dart, which ne'er miscarried, 

I know for one they'll heave a sigh, 
Who much has lov'd, tho* never married. 



ODE XI: 

ON THE DEATH OF FRIENDS, ANDTH1 

HAVOC OF WAR; 

Let others, sons of wisdom* held their way, 
Boastful that sunshine always fills their sight? 

View near the flowery field, the meadow gay, 
And, in the distance, the whole landscape bright. 

Joy to those sages — let me humbly go, 
A wayward wand'rer, a»my fortunes guide, - 

Tho' oft to me the fields no brightness shew, 
And doubt and darkness all the prospect hide. 
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for them let Spring its earliest sweets unfold, 
While I stand marking how those sweets decay; 

For them let Autumn streak each leaf with gold, 
While one hy one I see them fall away. 

Ye flowery tribes — (How each to each gives place !) 
Gradual ye bloom, and silently ye fade : 

Such are the tribes of man, a sbort-hVd race ! 
Quick in succession thus they sink in shade ! 

Quick in succession thus ; — yet sometimes death 
With his rude scythe spreads havoc all around ; 

Differing in years, while men resign their breath, 
As flowers of different hues bestrew the ground: 

They fall — and in a course perpetual made — 
Tis Nature's stroke, and not at random hurl'd ; 

Tis Heaven's own law, and was in wisdom laid, 
Which still by death regenerates the world. 

Man, one by one, drops off, and still the race 
Springs up, as from a secret germ of life : 

Man to the grave drives man in ceaseless chace ; 
War follows peace, and peace prepares for strife. 

Yet, is the worl4 grown wiser by the change ? 

Is man less prompt to plunder and devour ? 
Is Death ?— Ah ! see him still extend his range; 

While gorging millions, still he calls for more ! 
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TO HEALTH. 



Go then, ye wise, and Nature's council be ; 

Yet 'midst your light how little do ye know ! 
Ye see how little seeing ! but for me, 

Who nothing know, I to th' Almighty bow. 



i 



ODE XII. 



HYMN <TO HEALTH. 



ON BEACHING THE FIRST HEIGHT OF HELYELLTH. 

# 

I 

f 

In my excursions I was always fond of ascending heights, and ' x 
I have, therefore, been ambitions of erecting some imaginary or 
temporary temple, on hills and mountains in different parts of 
England, Scotland, and Wales. Bredon hill, that overhangs 
the rich valley of Evesham, was my favourite in Worcester- 
shire ; on which, when in that county, I offered my orisons 
almost regularly every morning ; and, occasionally, on Malvern 
hills, that fine range which separates Worcestershire and Here-' 
fordshire. I have paid my devotions on the Grampian, Pent- 
land, and Cheviot hills, and a hill that overlooks Dnnkeld, all in 
Scotland ; and on a hill, adjoining the beautiful Dovedale, in / 
Derbyshire. I haye, also, worshipped my favourite goddess on 
the fine slope, green to the top, called the Sugar-Loaf, in Mon- 
mouthshire ; and was once very devout on Box-hill, at Darking, 
in Surrey, and Shooter's hill, in Kent. Greatly discontented, I 
only murmured my vespers at the foot of the giant-mountain 
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Inglefield, in Yorkshire, and of Plinlimmon, in Montgomery- 
shire ; bat my matins have been paid with the proudest devotion 
on the top of Snowdon, in Caernarvonshire, at sun-rise* 

I have preferred raising a sort of permanent temple on Hel- 
vellyn, as better adapted to my circumstances at the time. 
Through indisposition I could not ascend the double height of 
Helvellyn ; you only see half the height as you pass, for it con- 
sists of two mountains, one rising above the other. But this 
answered the purpose of a fine prospect ; for I would observe 
(for the sake of travellers) after Gray, " that all points that are 
« much elevated, spoil the beauty of the valley, and make its 
"parts, which are not large, look poor and diminutive^ and 
accordingly, as Mason expresses it, " The picture$jue point is 
always thus low in aU prospects," 

I have not attempted to describe the particular features^ 
this romantic, enchanting country. Things of this kind I reserve 
for my Pedestrian. Our British antiquary has well de- 
scribed them : " Terra autem quamvis ob Septentrionalem 
"sitnm frigidior, et ob montes asperior videatur; sua tamen 
" varietate periustrantibus arridet Post verrucosa* enim rapes, 
u et confertos montes, metallis gravidos, quibus lacus omni vola- 
"tilium genere abundantes. interjacent, succedunt pabulosi 
" colles, gregibus referti; quibus rursus substernuntur porrectae 
u planities, frugibus satis foecundae." Camden. 

Helvellyn is the rugged lofty mountain between Keswic and 
Grasmere; and those who wish to be acquainted with the local 
scenery, particularly " with the repose of that little unsuspected 
" paradise (Grasmere), with all its peace, rusticity, and happy 
" poverty, in its neatest most becoming attire,"* — I recommend 
to read Mr. William Wordsworth's Lyrical Ballads, and Poems 
in two volumes, printed in 1807. There he will find the sim- 
plicity of a true poet and the man of virtue. 



**• 



* Gray. 
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NOONTIDE now reigps, mysterious Power! 
Stored shall be this tranquil hour, 

As tho' some God were near. 
Be mine, while lingering heats prevail, 
And silent sleeps, the vagrant gale, 

To fix a temple here. 

Yoa hfiaveos, . high-arching o'er my head* 
This, verdant turf, by Nature spread, 

These wild sweets, flowering round, 
Tire rites prescrib'd, O Health, proclaim ;— 
Here be thy altar, heav'nly dame ;— 

This be thy holy ground I 

Twas thus at noon, as sings the swain>* 
Who- tun'd the simple Doric strain, 

Shepherds retiring lay : 
And, while in awe they dropt the reed, 

And careless left their flocks to feed, 

« ■ 

To Pan would reverence pay. 

Thus too, on Mona's secret heights, 
The Druid paid his mystic rites, 

WW»fW II H M l ■ '■ ■■ II . Ill ' " M l 
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And vervain* duly strow'd ; 
And thus, while Silence listen'd round, 
Encircling wide the sacred ground, 

In meek devotion bow'd. 

I too*— with wearied steps and slow* 

— For I have gain'd this mountain's brow, — 

Now rest, at ease reclin'd, 
Feasting, while round I turn my. eyes, 
And view the various landscape rise, 

With solemn thoughts, my mind. 

Oh ! parent blest of young Delight, 
Fair Health, now glide before my sight, 

In more than mortal grace ; 
With roses, blushing on thy cheek. 
With radiant smile, and dimple sleek, 

And harmony of face.. 

Let Love still move thy matron-breast ; 
And let thy flowery-cinctured vest 

In folds majestic flow ; — 
Bright as the sun-beams be thy hair, 
In braids light-waving in the air, 

And white thy neck as snow. 



«W 



• A plant accounted sacred by the Druids. 

Mona was the Isle of Anglesea, the residence of the Druids, 
^rho were consulted about health, as well as religion. Vide 
Hicardi Monachi, de Sita Britannic. L.I. c.4.$3. 
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Oh ! thus in all thy pride appear, 
In garland of the fragrant year, 

In garland rich and free : — 
The bloom of Spring, the Summer's flower, 
And sober Autumn's milder store. 

Each yields a sweet for thee. 

And let me drink th' ambrosial gales, . N 
Which by thy springs, and hills, and vales, 

Their balmy influence shed ; . 
Where halest herbs luxurious grow, 
And flowers with magic colours glow, 

And daintiest odours spread. 

Then shall the lakes, and hills, and skies, ■ , 
With double splendors feast 411 y eyes, 

My breast with, ardour fill ; 
And I will bid my grateful lyre 
Pour forth to thee its purest fire, 

And be thy Poet* still. 



9 See Book the Fust. Ode II. To the Morning. 
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ODE XIII. 



On an occasional visit to a friend at Bath, whom the author had 

not seen for many yean. 

Yes ! many a year circling has fled ; 

— Hours, and days, months, years, how quickly are 
past! 

And man, frail man, lies feverish down at last, 
And earth becomes his latest bed. — 
Yes ! many a year has sped away, 

Since, friend, thine hospitable dome, 
—Lightly as pass'd the social day, — 

Was made thy fickle jninstrel's peaceful home* 

• 

Time has swift wings — but Memory lives ; 

As the fair moon succeeds the golden sun, 

Silvering with borrowed light the mountain dun, 
And thro' the night meek lustre sheds. 
So memory by the reflex light 

Of gentle deeds, that friendship rears, 
Keeps the fair prospect long in sight, 

Tho' veiFd behind the tints of mellowing years* 

She now recalls thy partner's name, 
In worth as spotless, as of wisdom rare, 
Whose friendship softenM many a secret care, 

And rais'd to health my sickly frame. 
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Thy little ones still laughing round, 

I seem to share the playful day, 
Lightly now trip the fairy ground, 

Now for Dione crop the flowery May. 

Yet I, nor Bergholt-park nor grove, 
Yet I, nor on the banks of gentle Stoub, 
May wander more,— nor wait the lingering hour, 

With Dedham's* frolic tribes to rove. 

My friend, as up life's steep we go, 
Be ours to gaze th 9 horizon round ; 
And, if the present ills abound, 

To muse on bliss we left too far below. 



! 



* Bergholt is in Suffolk, Dedham in Essex, on the oppo- 
site sides of the river Stonr. The latter is a pleasant village, 
where are several boarding-schools, in one of which, under the 
care of the late pr. Ghtowood, a very worthy man, now de- 
ceased, the author resided as an assistant, for a twelvemonth, 
many years ago. 
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ODE XIV. 



After making the tear of the lakes of Westmoreland and Cum* 
berland, on a visit to Mr. Wordsworth and Mr. Southey, the 
poets, in company with Mr. Basil Montagu* 9 The spot more 
particularly alluded to, is that described by Gray;t and the 
lines are little more than a translation of his Latin Ode, 
written at the Grande Chartreuse, avoiding, however, the 
long parenthesis. 



Thou Genius of this awful place ! 

— Whatever, unknown to me, thy name— 
Thee 'mid thy native streams I trace ; 

Thee do these ancient wilds proclaim ! 
Ah! more I feel thy influence round, 
'Mid-falling water's solemn sound, 
'Mid pathless rocks, and mountains rude. 
And all yon deep opaque of wood, 
Than if, enshrin'd aloft I saw thee stand, 
Glittering in robes of gold, and shap'd by Phidias' 
hand, 



* Author of a Treatise on the Bankrupt Laws, &c. 
f The scene about Borrowdale and Keswic* See Gray's 
letter to Dr. Wharton, in Mason's life of Gray. 
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Oh ! might my prayer be heard ! might I, 

Faint e'en in youth, here fix my seat! 
But, if too cruel Fate deny 

In scenes so blest, a still retreat ; 
If yet, ingulph'd in life's rude wave, 
Its boisterings I must feebly brave, 
Oh ! might I find in peaceful age 
, Some corner, for a hermitage ; 
There steal from human cares and vulgar strife; 

There still in freedom pass the waning hour of life ! 

**. 
■■ * *i 
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J. M'Crbkry, Printer, 
Black-Horse-Court, Fleet-Street, 
London, 



&!f, why fh'ould So.vo, enchanting Sono, 

Her vot*rics lead thro' Error's .maze? 

Why Fi.att'ry, pois'ning future days, 
Give Pride thole Laurels tMt to Truth btloag? 
Avaunt, thou Bard of ancient time:— 

I hate the hate, miidious Lyre, 

That bids the dazzled crowds retire, 
fThile Tyrants lit as God's fublime! 

4 hail the man of -^cn'rous frame, 

Who teems with love of human kind 5 

Who leaves the vulvar gieat behind, 
And 1 corns the lplcmlid treach'ries of a Nam* I 
* ilerocs have ba(k'd, a lerpent-brood, 

Hacch'd by Am bition's baneful ray ; 

Comm'rors, hi^h mail'd in war-array, 
Have reel'd mere Demons, drunk with -blood 1 

Where Discord hurls her torch on high, 

Recount the Warrior Romans dead, 

The blood of gen'rous Britons fried, 
O'er Vaffal Sons hear humbled Gallia (igh \ 
♦low ftreamsthe Rhine wkh German <ror«!—» 

Go, Casar, mount the Victor's Car ; 

And, Rome,' amid rhe fpoils hf War, 
Your Conqu'ror and the World's adore ! 

Ah, vain the pomp, th* imperial fwny !— 

When J ustice takes her watchful fiand, 

Actions me weighs with patient hand — 
Nor will ft)e rafhly throw her Palms away j 
She fpurns the mad I leroic race, 

And oft, while Paeans rend the ikies, 

While Altars breathing incenfe rife, » 
The Conqu'ror marks for long difgrace, s 

Yet, Fame, thy fair Elyfium raii'e, 
Ar..L, Genius, cull thy wreathe of flowcre. 
And, feated in unfading bowers, * 

Alfred, ennobled fhinc thro' endlefs days 1 

1 fee, I kale the Mount fublime — 
Loft in the beams of heav'nly light, 
I fee, near flreams as chryilal bright. 

The Bards who rais'd the iofty rhyme 1 

a Blcft, Alfred, be thy honour'd name } 

A People's voice of praife is lweet, 

And iweet the Songs his ears that greet—" 
The Prince whole boiom p,1ows with Freedom's flame j 
$till b'oflom 'mid tl.e lapfe of years 

The Laurels wreath 'd on Virtue's brow, 

In richer pride her honours blow, 
And aj*c her mem'ry but endears. 

See Britain riling from her feat, " 

Proud of her Rights and equal Laws j 

Ardent in Freedom's facred Caufe, 
She found thee good, and hails thee Great ^ 
"Twas thine each Citizen to fire; 

They pant the thirty Larjfe to wicL'^, 

They rufh impetuous to the field — 
And f keedom ices her Foes expire 1" 

They ceas'd, and ceafc the Lyric ft rain; 

For Alfred lives to charm no more $ 

Tho' ftUI, its day of fplcndour o'er, 
Downward the Sun but links to rife again, 
Tfyus Alfred fhmes "m cteati&At * .fejpait ». " * * 

And, darting golden fcYonc&YiWtv, f * < *-. 

Still maiches'ftateAy tV«o* xVtvWj, ^ 

Whili gazing Nauona mitVuvt »&ia.i« . T .*«ij. 
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